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ABSTRACT 

This study is concerned with determining which spatial 
and/or environmental factors had the greatest influence on the 
precess Gslaguiculturalkscolonizatiion gin part cof inorth-centrak 
Alberta. A random sample of 129 quarter-sections (approxim- 
ately 10 per cent) was selected from a 324 square mile area 
for the colonization analysis. 

Historical homestead data were obtained from the home- 
stead files at the Alberta Government's Department of Lands and 
Forests, Edmonton, the original vegetative cover and land use 
for 1922 from the Dominion Land Surveyors' Notebooks at the 
Alberta Government's Department of Highways, Edmonton, the soil 
data from the Alberta Institute of Pedology, Edmonton, the 1949 
and 1969 general land use data and farmstead data were inter- 
pleted fromeair pphotographs, (and viield checks: for 11969). wiln- 
troductory background material was collected from the Northern 
News “Ohecbe wpemiodel? 09 «topbol4s Unpublished personal papers 
were also used and personal interviews were conducted with 
Athabasca district pioneers, 

The existence of Athabaska Landing as one of the prim- 
ary transshipment and distribution depots for the northern fur 
trade in the late nineteenth century, the presence of a major 
overland route (the Edmonton-Athabaska Landing Trail), and the 
existence of a network of wagon roads and trails created an 
ideal situation for analyzing the importance that distance from 
these cultural features had upon the rural colonization process 


throughout the initial rural settlement period (1904-15). Home- 
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iv 
stead entry dates were converted to numerical values ("number 
Of days ago") and correlated linearly with distance to the cul- 
tural features. There was a positive relationship between 
time of initial homestead entry and all the distance variables. 
However, distance to the nearest railway depot and to the near- 
est wagon road or trail showed stronger correlations. 

Of the two environmental variables considered, type of 
vegetative cover was more important in terms of initial home- 
stead location than type of soil. Those quarter-sections bear- 
ing a cee: acreage of scrub-covered vegetation tended to be 
settled first. The relationship between the time of initial 
homestead entry and the number of acres of scrubland was the 
SLEongest association discovered of all the spatial and en- 
vironmental variables considered. A rank-order correlation on 
the soil data indicated a positive but weak correlation with 
time Of initial homestead entry, indicating that the better 
soils (chernozems) were not necessarily chosen first. 

Relationships between age structure and ethnic and 
marital backgrounds of the initial homesteaders revealed that 
the younger single men tended to patent land sooner than the 
Married entrants, that the Canadian and British-born tended 
to enter earlier than the American and European-born and 
therefore selected the better land ({scrubland) first. 

Since the Second World War the study area has exper- 
ienced rural depopulation, farmstead abandonment and an increase 


in cultivated acreage, 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 
The Problem 


Rural settlement themes have occupied an important 
position in geographic studies. In the past, the pro- 
cesses, patterns and oe Of pinitialshuman .«occupance,.end 
subsequent readjustment through time have tended to be 
descriptive in character. Traditional rural settlement 
studies have focused upon the uniqueness of certain areas 
Or regions. In recent years some theoretical models for 
rural settlement have been formulated. Bylund (1960) pro- 
posed four theoretical models on the process of rural 
colonization following investigations into settlement pro- 
cesses in Lappland, Sweden. Assuming the environmental 
conditions were constant, Bylund constructed two basic models 
in which he theorized that rural colonization penetrated 
either radially, or concentrically outwards from an estab- 
lished centre. Bylund's investigations of rural settlement 
in Lappland led him to construct a rural settlement model 
which contained elements of the two basic theoretical con- 
structs: radiating and concentric movement of rural settlers 


outwards from established centres. Although Bylund's clone- 
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2 
colonization model was based on the penetration of settlement 
by the "sons of the first pioneers and then their sons, gen- 
eration after generation" (1960), the concepts of radiating 
and concentric rural settlement penetration from established 
centres are worthy of examination in 5 Canadian setting. 

In a recent publication, Hudson (1969), proposed a 
Eheory of rural settlement location) in which,-he outlined 
three phases of the rural settlement process--colonization, 
spread and competition. The colonization. stage is "associat- 
ed with the dispersal of settlement into a new territory, Se 
annewx environment; of intovan unoccupied) portion ofan old 
environment" (Hudson, 1969, p. 367). Spread was determined 
by the increase in the population density and evolution of 
pevuMmbor sor settlement .clusters .9)The; thirds phase; «competi. 
tion, was the final phase in which population growth and 
population density were reduced, Farm holdings undergo con- 
solidation and a few urban clusters tend to increase in size 
and absorb the trading areas of the smaller centres. 

It is the purpose of this study to analyze, in some 
detail, the process of rural settlement within a specified 
area of north-central Alberta. Although no attempt will be 
made to investigate paceeeeniy the theoretical concepts 
espoused by Hudson, the study will consider the two basic 
rural settlement. conceptserllustrated,by| Bylund. 

Hudson's colonization phase, which involves the occu- 


pance of an uninhabited area within a given period of time, 





3 
will be analyzed. The spread Be agricultural settlement will 
be shown in terms of extension of cultivated acreage 
throughout the chosen study area. Competition, as a phase of 
the rural settlement process, will be briefly analyzed in 
terms of population trends and farmstead abandonment through 
time. However, the study will focus principally upon the 
colonization phase of the rural settlement process. 

A number of pertinent physical and distance variables 
have been chosen to test whether there were any general 
patterns or trends established during the process of occupy- 
ing an uninhabited area. The identification and evaluation 
Dtmatieroelorssopelativesin the rusal settlement process,of 
any area is obviously not feasible. The number of individ- 
ual reasons for land selection were likely as varied as the 
number of incoming settlers. None the less, there is merit 
in selecting some relevant variables that would hopefully 
shed some light on the process of colonization within a 
selected area of Western Canada. 

The physical variables that were chosen as representa-~ 
tive of the physical environment were the size and density 
ef the vegetative cover prior to agricultural, intrusion, and 
the nature of the soil based on a recent scientific survey. 
The quality of the soil and the nature of the vegetative 
cover were constantly cited by early agricultural promoters 
as important aspects for settler consideration. Although 


the general topography and drainage conditions are outlined 
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for the entire study area, they have not been used as indices 
for settlement analysis. In many respects, the type of soil 
and degree of vegetative peeee are a reflection of drainage 
and slope conditions. The selection of soil type and vege- 
tative cover provides two environment indices to test the 
popularly-held assumption that "the best land" was settled 
first. Although the term "best" is a relative expression, 

an attempt will be made to show the relationship between 
these two variables and the time of homestead entry onto a 
selected number of quarter-sections of land (160 acres). 

The second set of variables, chosen to evaluate the 
process of rural settlement, involves distance measurements 
from the centre of each selected quarter-section to a number 
Srepecultural sealtties that existed in the study area prior 
eoragriculcurak intrusion. The pxresence’of an urban centre 
and a network of wagon roads and trails provided an ideal 
study area for measuring the influence that these features 
had upon the settlement process. Did the first homesteaders 
settle on land adjacent to the existing urban centre first? 
Is there any evidence that settlement penetrated outwards 
from the urban centre in a progressive concentric wave 
fashion as illustrated by Bylund? Was land adjacent to the 
major transportation routes claimed first, and was there a 
pattern of progressive movement outwards from these major 
lines? What was the relationship between distance to the 


nearest trail or wagon road and time of initial homestead 


entry? These salient questions will be probed to determine 
whether these cultural realities affected the process of 
rural settlement. 

The idea that agricultural settlement penetrated north- 
ward ane a uniform east-west plane will also be investi- 
gated. In addition to an analysis of the rural settlement 
process with reference to the parameters outlined above, the 
ethnic and demographic background of the early agricultural 
settlers will be reviewed and interrelated with time of home- 
stead entry and one of the environmental variables--vegetative 
cover. Although the study focuses upon the relationship be- 
tween time of initial homestead entry and the environmental 
and distance variables, additional aspects of rural settle- 
ment will be analyzed. The rates of homestead entries, 
abandonment and cancellation of the same, and the average 
length of time to patent the selected quarter-section will 
be reviewed in light of the homesteaderS ethnic background 
and the quality of the parcel of land filed upon. The rate 
of land ownership change will be briefly reviewed as well as 
the change,in the form of the rural settlement pattern from 
the time the area was surveyed to the present time. A 
succinct description of the change in land fee fee type of 
agricultural activity pursued in the study fee round 
out the entire study. 

Prior to the basic analysis, a review of the physio- 


graphical characteristics of the study will be given, 
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followed by an analysis of the pre-agricultural era. This 
review will set the scene for the basic analysis of the 


agriculturalscelonrzation! process ¢ 
The Study Area 


The Athabasca area of north-central Alberta was se- 
lected for two basic reasons: 

(1) the area offered a varied physical environment in 
terms of soil, drainage, topographic and vegetative condi- 
tions, and 

(2) a bustling fur-trading centre and transshipment 
depot on the southern banks of the Athabasca River had been 
in existence some twenty years before the arrival of the 
first intending homesteader. 

The centre of Athabaska Landing was sited at the 
confluence of the Tawatinaw River and the dominant channel, 
the Athabasca. In addition to the presence of the Landing, 
a network of wagon roads and trails led into the centre from 
all directions. The dominant wagon road was the Edmonton- 
Athabaska Landing Trail (often referred to as just the Atha- 
baska Landing Trail), which was a well travelled fur-trading 
route between Edmonton and "the north", its terminus being 
Athabaska Landing. These cultural features, in addition to 
the varied environmental characteristics of this region, 
stimulated interest in the early agriculturalists' responses 


tocthese (realities: 
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The size and shape of the study area were governed by 
two factors: 

(1) the positioning of Athabaska Landing within close 
proximity to the centre of the area was desirable in terms 
of measuring the influence that this centre had upon the in- 
itial settlement process, and 

(2) the range of distance measurements from the selected 
quarter-sections to Athabaska Landing and the major trans- 
portation routes had to be of sufficient magnitude to render 
any temporal-spatial relationships meaningful. 

For convenience sake, the township was chosen as the 
bastc arealmunit forgthe- study area.= “Nine townships (lying 
beeween gL13°024 We and 113°30'W. Longitude, and, 54°35'N. and 


54°51'N. latitude were selected for this study. (MapelLe.je 
Methodology 


The basic’ unwe under investigation in the study of 
the process of rural settlement in the Athabasca area is 
the quarter-section (usually 160 acres, but ranging from 
158 to 172 in this area). The quarter-section was the basic 
land unit open for homestead entry to the intending agric- 
ultural settler. Since each intending settler was allotted 
only one-quarter-section, this unit became the logical one 
to examine analytically. 

An investigation of the history of every quarter- 


section (1,296) opened for homesteading in the study area 
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between 1904-1908 was virtually impossible in terms of the 
objectives outlined above. Although the homestead files were 
likely available for all quarter-sections in the study area, 
an examination of all these records would have been an over- 
whelming task. This was one of the foremost reasons for 
selecting a random sample of quarter-sections within the 
Study area. 

A ten per cent sample was chosen from the potential 
1,296 quarter-sections, (Map 1.2). Each of the quarter- 
sections was numbered and a random numbers table was utilized 
to select 129 members. To test whether the members of the 
random sample (129) were representative of the entire 
quarter-Section population, a chi-square test was performed 
on a parameter that was available for practically every 
quarter-section within the study area, “Land fit for cultiv- . 
ation" ratings, assigned to every quarter-section plotted by 
the Dominion Land Surveyors between 1904-1908 was the param- 
eter utilized. These ratings were based on a four point 
pyalus cion= and were qualitative expressions of the suit- 
ermielacv Ole thne. Land for cultivation, 

The percentage frequency of occurrences for each cate- 
gory were calculated for the entire area and for the sample 


population. (Table® lsi)e 
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RANDOM SAMPLE OF THE STUDY AREA 
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TABLE 1.1 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCY OF "LAND FIT FOR CULTIVATION" 
RATING FOR THE SAMPLE AND THE ENTIRE AREA 


Land Classification Percentage Frequency Percentage Fre- 
Rating for the Sample for the 


Entire Area 


i: 0.78% 1.018 
2 ADE hgh SBS 
3 37.79 39.91 
4 Salil migra 
99.98% 100.003 


To provide some indication of the reliability of the 


Anih 


sample as being representative of the entire area, a statis- 


tical test was necessary to measure the level of confidence 
that could be placed in the sample. If the percentage fre- 
quencies of the random sample are considered the "observed" 
frequencies and the entire area frequencies are considered 


the "expected" frequencies then a chi-square test can be 


performed to determine whether the sample is "representative" 


of the entire area. A chi-square test on these data will 


determine the degree of departure between the sample obser- 


vations (0, ) and the observations (e,). The basic chi-square 
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12 
the limited number of degrees of freedom (N-1, where N equals 
the number of land rating categories). If it is assumed that 
the distribution of percentage frequencies is "representative" 
of the percentage frequencies for the entire sample, then the 
Pesu Feant cht—square salue 1s expected tobe low,,and the 
corresponding probability level minimal. The probability 
distribution of chi-square values is determined mathematical- 
ly and presented in table form, in such a manner as to show 
the degree that the element of "chance" may have played in 
the sample frequency distribution. 

A chi-square value of 0.854 was calculated from the 
data presented in Table 1.1. With three degrees of freedom 
this value was significant at the 0.10 probability level; 
that is, ten times out of one hundred the variation between 
the "observed" and the "expected" frequencies has occurred 
by "chance." Therefore, there is ninety per cent probabil- 
ity of an assocation between the two sets of data, analyzed 
on the basis of one parameter--"land fit for cultivation" 
ratings. Based on the restricted number of land ratings (four) 
and the limited number of degrees of freedom, the 0.10 
probability level, is considered significant and therefore 


the sample may be termed "representative." 
Delimitation) oOo, they initial icetvulenent period 


The following rural settlement analysis focuses upon 


the period 1904-1915 which has been defined as "the initial 
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ARE) 
SecLtement period." Delimitation of 1904 as the earliest 
year of homestead entry has been based on the earliest home- 
stead entry year that appeared amongst the homestead entry 
forms that were researched. Some eighty per cent of all 
the land ever entered upon at least once in the study area 
between 1904-1970 was claimed under homestead regulations 
during the initial settlement period. The yearly breakdown 
of the eighty-five homestead entrants filing onto individual 
quarter-sections during the initial settlement period are 
shown below: 


TABLE 1.2 


ABSOLUTE FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE FREQUENCY OF 
INITIAL HOMESTEAD ENTRIES BETWEEN 1904-1915 





Year Claims Percentage Frequency 
1904 i ly, <2 
BIOS 0 UreU 
1906 0 0.0 
LOO? 4 4.7 
1908 6 Pals 
1909 7 SEZ 
L9LO0 a) Jean) 
TOL 25 29-4 
1912 9 Za 
ones et an) 
1914 Us vere 
aS 0 0.0 
TOTAL 85 1.0,0,..0 


Sources of Information 


The pertinent historical data were collected from a 


variety of governmental maps, records and documents; private 
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correspondence; newspaper articles; personal interviews and 
a number of published and unpublished materials. During 
the summer of 1969, several original homesteaders in the study 
area were interviewed to enable the researcher to gain a 
feeling for the area during the initial settlement period, 
The primary source material came from the homestead files that 
have been microfilmed and kept on file at the Department of 
Lands and Forests in Edmonton. These files contain records 
of every entry by a homesteader on a quarter-section. On 
record are the date of homestead entry, the entrant's age, 
the size of his family (often the age of the wife and children 
Were=statced whenever applicable)5°an addition tophasybairth— 
place, place ot last residence, and an adndication: of ‘his 
previous occupation. These data were available for nearly 
every quarter-section ever homesteaded in the study area 
during the initial settlement period. These files provide in- 
valuable data on abandonment or cancellation proceedings 
against a homestead, correspondence between the homesteader 
and: the Homestead Land Office, application for patent forms 
which record the acreage of land cleared, broken and cropped 
on each homestead, in addition to the value of farm improve- 
ments. The majority of the data analyzed in this study was 
obtained from the information recorded in the since Oe 
Giiles: 

Data for the evaluation of the vegetative cover prior 


to agricultural settlement were obtained from the Dominion 
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15 
Land Surveyor's Notebooks (1904-1908). The final vegetative 
boundaries were drawn by interpolation from air photographs 
supplemented with C. P. Hotchkiss! Land Classification Note- 
books of 1922. The soil type data were gathered from the 
Alberta Institute of Pedology's Preliminary Soil Survey 
map of the Tawatinaw Sheet 83-I. 

Vertical air photographs were used for the general 
land use analyses for 1949 and 1969. A general land use 
survey of the entire area was conducted during the summer 
She LIN 

Secondary source material was obtained from 
published and unpublished books and articles. Photographs 
in the text were obtained from the Ernest Brown Collection, 
Provincial Archives, Edmonton. The author has also made 
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CHAPTER II 
THE PHYSICAL SETTING 
Introduction 


A review of the physical oa eae is an essen- 
tial basis for any rural settlement study if the process 
of rural colonization is to be at least partially under- 
stood and appreciated. The physiography of the Athabasca 
study area in terms of the bedrock geology, surficial 
geology, relief and drainage conditions will be analyzed 
bevetly we oOtlLomanduvegetacive Cover prior to agricultural 
penetration will be reviewed in greater detail due to the 


attention these two variables receive in later analysis. 


Physiography 


Relief 

Hiemanveancemand LetueateOrethe lastycentanen cal 
glacier deposited a thick cover of drift over the Upper 
Cretaceous sandstones and shales of the study area (Map 2.1). 
mhe™ presence, oOmlex cusiver .i1elds OL glacian flutes? ~o the 


south and northeast of the townsite of Athabasca, provide 


Generally. long straight ridges of variable height 
and amplitude. 
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18 
evidence that the Wisconsin age ice mass, which originiated in 
the Keewatin area of northeastern Canada, advanced over the 
region from a north northeasterly direction. (MaDe S20 aa The 
orientation of these ridges ranges from N10°E to N20°E, with 
a median of N15°E. 4 

The formation of flute fields has stimulated consider- 
able speculation for some time. The composition of the 
linear ridges within the Athabasca area of Alberta varies 
locally. The field to the south of the Town of Athabasca 
and several of the ridges immediately to the east of the 
Ahtabasca River in the north-east quadrant of the study area 
are composed of till. Those lying in the northeastern sec- 
tion are basically composed of till. However, the till has 
been mantled with water-deposited sands and gravels, likely 
the product of a pro-glacial lake beach. (Preliminary Soil 
Survey of the Tawatinaw Sheet 83.1, 1970, Personal Communica- 
tion with Dr. John Shaw, Department of Geography, University 
of Alberta, Edmonton, 1970). It has been suggested that 
flute fields originated from "alternating high and low pressure 
zones" at the base of an extremely thick continental ice mass 
and are therefore created by erosive action. (Gravenor and 
Meneley, 1958, p. 727). The idea that flutes are "triggered" 
by some irregular feature in the topography SPS to mass ice 
movement is denounced by Gravenor and Meneley, (1958, p. 718). 


4n11 measurements were determined from “true north," 
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They claim that such a relationship is at the best obscure 
(Geavenom endeMenel ey feli58,5p.4 8) athe st lutes in, the Atha- 
basca area are situated on the upland areas and, in most cases, 
they stand out as Singular parallel features. In some cases, 
smaller flutes have been super-imposed on the flanks or near 
the apex of the broadly based ridges (the width ranges from 
less than 30 yards to over 800 yards). The amplitude of the 
ridges ranges from approximately thirty-five feet in the 
northeastern area to less than five feet in the area immed- 
iately to the east of Colinton on the upland lacustrine 
plain. (Only those in excess of 25 feet in height have been 
shown on Map 2.2.) In the latter area, the flutes appear 
to have been modified by glacial meltwater and subsequent 
Pacust Eine deposition following ;the\retreat, of .the continen- 
tal ice sheet. An examination of vertical air photographs 
of the Athabasca area substantiates Gravenor and Meneley's 
contention that "fluting development is independent of topo- 
Sear wLoeconeno lew (L953 ep. 718): 

The flutes and the occasional drumlinoid feature on 
the upland plain (considered to be the area above the 1,900 
foot contour line on the topographic map) form rolling topog- 
raphy. None of the slopes exceeds fifteen per cent in the 
flute fields, and the majority of them range between five 


percent and-nine per eéntne (Preliminary So01l.Survey of 


oA five per cent slope, for example, means a rise of 
five feet for every one hundred feet along the horizontal 
plane. 
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the Tawatinaw Sheet 83.1, 1970). The highest point is situ- 
ated on a drumlinoid feature to the west of the Tawatinaw 
River Valley and some three miles west of Colinton (Map 2.2). 
The lowest point on the upland surface lies on Pine Creek 
on the eastern boundary of the/’study area. Here the elevation 
is approximately 1,875 feet. (Athabasca East Topographic 
Sheet 83I1/11E). The lacustrine plain to the east of Colin- 
ton is relatively featureless and for the most part, the till 
plain offers an undulating (0-3 per cent slope) to gently 
rolling (3-8 per cent slope) topography. (Preliminary Soil 
Survey of the Tawatinaw Sheet 83.1, 1970). 

The two minor sand dune areas and the low esker ridges 
moouliwor tne Atnabasca Rive (Mapmec.3) add further relief “to 
an Otherwise flat (0 per cent slope) to undulating terrain 
(1-3 per cent). A small area of hummocky moraine in the ex- 
treme northwest corner of the study area, lying between the 
edge of the Athabasca River Valley and the western boundary, 
Ras Genely .rol ling, (838 4per scent) «to strongly rolling Mover 
Pepe meCent se LODOg raphy. 

The incision of the Athabasca River into the glacial 
overburden and Upper Cretaceous bedrock, to a depth of over 
275 feet at the northern extremity of the area, creates a 
local relief for the entire area of over 550 feet. The most 
severe slopes are found along the banks of the Athabasca 
River Valley. As the continental glacier retreated, the 
former Athabasca River channel became obstructed by the ice 


Mass and -the river was forced to carve a new channel to the 
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22 
south of the retreating ice sheet. The pre-glacial channel 
ran through Calling Lake and southeastward through Lac La 
BVeCuc a Holy! Voir Oel 2) error hes most pant, the pre- 
sent Athabasca River Valley is V-shaped. However, there is 
One area along the rivercourse where terrace development has 
been Signiticant (Fig. 2.15 Profile nude The cross-section 
illustrates the positioning of two distinct terraces, the 
lower one being approximately thirty feet above the stream- 
bed and the higher one being about ninety-five feet higher 
than the lower terrace, 

The Tawatinaw River valley creates a distinct break 
in the upland surface in the south-central portion of the 
study area, The valley broadens upstream from the townsite 
of Athabasca, where terraces have been cleared and cultivated, 
Several meander scars appear on the vertical air photographs 
of the area adjacent to the cross-section shown at Profile 
VI (Fig. 2.2). The presence of flutes on the western side 
of the valley accounts for the discrepancy in height between 
the upland surface to the west and that to the east. The 
depth of the Tawatinaw River valley (measured from the 1,900 
Foot contour Jine)i-is 150 meet anvthe £olintonsgvicuniseys 


Generally, the flanks of the Tawatinaw River valley are not 


Srhe positioning of the cross-sectional profiles 
pilustrated ansFigures 2. Wand) 2,2 are™indicated on Map 2.3), 
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SELECTED CROSS-SECTIONAL PROFILES OF THE TAWATINAW RIVER VALLEY 
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26 
as steep as those of the Athabasca River channel. A broadly 
meandering Tawatinaw River has carved a wide, shallow channel, 
through glacial overburden and into the underlying shale and 
sandstone bedrock. Likewise, the Athabasca River incised 
rapidly and deeply into the glacial overburden, but its 
course was largely determined by the presence of massive sand- 
stone formations. The purely sandstone formation appears to 
have resisted any fluvial ‘incision in favor of the adjacent 
Sita oom Mane). ents SEruUCtULalL COntro., accounts Lor the 
effective limitation of terrace development within the 
valley. 

Muskeg Creek, a short tributary of the Athabasca River 
has incised a deep channel into the till and lacustrine plain 
eee aseLOMENe SOULNWeste OL the fownvol Athabasca. This creek 
dissects the upland surface very effectively, providing steep 
slopes and a variation in relief of over 150 feet near Atha- 
basca,. 

Little Pine Creek, a tributary of the Tawatinaw River 
has cut a wide shallow valley across the lacustrine plain 


and flutes, immediately to the southeast of Colinton, 
Drainage 


Drainage conditions range from very poor to excellent 
in the study area, The alluvial sands and gravels, the eskers 
and flutes, the drumlinoid features and the sand dunes drain 
rapidly and therefore tend to be dry throughout the year, 


Within a localized or small area, there is a tremendous 
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27 
contrast in drainage conditions. For example, the inter- 
Pitt Ceoughs si nvenemnontheasternsportronl obmtherstudyarea 
tend to be very poorly drained and support a prolific growth 
Ofmsphagnum sz thiss condvrlon atesmin MarectYecontrast to! the 
flutes which tend to be very dry and support a scrubby pop- 
lar (Populus tremuloides) cover, mixed with jack-pine (Pinus 
banksiana). 

The extensive muskeg areas are naturally very poorly 
drained. These areas occupy a considerable proportion of the 
study area (Map 2.2). Attempts have been made at various 
times to drain some of the smaller muskeg areas which lie 
adjacent to or within close proximity to a drainage channel. 

The flanks of the Athabasca and Tawatinaw River val- 
moyceonemnatur ably wel Uedcained 2] the? Pinevand Muskeg: Creeks 
puOvidewaldrainagesoutlet) for the flat torundulating® till and 
lacustrine upland areas. (Map 2.3). Muskeg Creek originates 
in the large muskeg area on the western boundary of the study 
area. Pine Creek, and its tributary, the Babette, are the 
only ‘streams whose) waters ido. not neach itherAthabascalRiver 
within the study area. Pine Creek flows into the La Biche 
River, which empties into the Athabasca River some fifty 
miles downstream from the townsite of Athabasca. 

The finger-shaped lakes in the northeastern region 
occupy shallow troughs between the flutes. Bleak Lake, 

Spear Lake and Pear Lake are also shallow, but are surrounded 


by an extensive area of muskeg. 
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28 
The till plain and lacustrine plain areas are moder- 
ately well drained to well drained. Moisture infiltration 
and moisture retention are generally good in these areas, 
because of the nature of the slope conditions, and the soil 
texture and structure. The silty loams and silty clays of 
the flat to undulating topography permit snow melt and rain- 


fa bisineltration rather than’ cun—oelet. 
Vegetation 


The natural vegetative cover of the Athabasca area 
has been described as "boreal mixedwood forest" (Hardy, 

LOOT P-ut oS). BALthough this classification 1S based on re- 
cent investigations, the presence of coniferous and deciduous 
treeseypes ¥S as true todayeas ft was prioG to agricultural 
settlement. A comparison of the distribution of the vegeta- 
tive types at the time of initial land survey (1904-1908) 
with present remnants of vegetative types, reveals a relative 
Peers lon erealte Val ke tion we NewOnlLy significant changer ian 
the vegetative cover generally, is that the trees are larger 
and the density greater, now than previously. 

A micro-analysis of the vegetative cover prior to 
agricultural intrusion reveals that there was a distinctive 
distribution of needleleaves, broadleaves and combination 
of both (Map 2.4). The only portionsof the study area that 


were virtually deplete of tree growth were the open-muskeg 
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NATURAL VEGETATION COVER, 1904-08 
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30 
areas and small meadows along the meandering stream courses 
of Pine Creek, Little Pine Creek and the Tawatinaw River. 
These meadows are composed largely of pea vine (Lathyrus 
ochroleucus) which grew prolifically and was utilized by the 
early settlers as fodder for their livestock. 

Scrub poplar (Populus tremuloides and Populus bal- 
samifera) and willow (Salix spp.) had mantled the lacustrine 
and till plains at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
This scrub cover had invaded a former grassland area that 
had previously been subjected to repeated burning. East of 
Colinton on the till and parts of the lacustrine plain, 
the degraded black soil profiles suggest that this area was 
once grassland. (Preliminary Soil Survey of the Tawatinaw 
soe tao Dads, £9 7:0)4 

The presence of Di ema(burined=over forest cover) was 
amcommony Sightean thexstudysarea at the turn of the century. 
When fire had succeeded in thoroughly levelling a mixedwood 
forest cover, the rejuvenation of both conifers and decidu- 
ous species would occur. However, the ability of such decidu- 
ous=speclieseas, the poplar (Populus tremuloides) Mito? “sucker” 
quickly, soon robbed the struggling conifer seedlings of both 
moisture and sunlight. Therefore when the burnt over areas 
(brulé) were two or three years old, a scrub peo of 
poplar and willow had regenerated between the fallen or 
charred trunks of larger trees. 


When fire swept the muskeg areas which had a cover of 
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oth 
black spruce (Picea mariana) and tamarac (Larix laricina) , 
white birch (Betula papyrifera) succeeded as the dominant 
species. 

Windfall areas were particularly common along the 
steep west-facing slopes of the Athabasca River valley, 
where the poorly rooted conifers were exposed to the strong 
westerly and north-westerly winds, which effectively toppled 
the trees,hence the name "windfall." The steep gradient of 
the valley sides did not encourage alsterong root system. 5)Un- 
stable root systems also developed on peaty material within 
the swamp areas and produced conditions favourable for: the 
natural felling of spruce and tamarac whenever strong winds 
eccurred sy The west-facing flanks of the flutes were open 
themselves to the direct exposure of the prevailing north- 
westerly winds and windfall was prevalent in these areas, 
often in association with brulé, 

Populus stremuloides and Populus) balsamifera preferred 
the moderate to well drained lacustrine and till plains. 
Bheesalix spp. sElourished@in patches “along the ‘banks jot @the 
creeks, rivers or adjacent to the muskeg or swampy areas. 
The tamarac (Larix laricina), a deciduous needleleaf, was 
found in association with both black spruce (Picea mariana) 
and white cspruce (Piaceayglauca):, »'These néeaisleate flour- 
ished around the fringes of the open swamps or muskegs 
that were poorly drained. The distribution of jack-pine 


(Pinus banksiana) was primarily confined to the well-drained 
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fivees = eskenrs) and jisanady dunes in the study area. “Such de- 
scriptions as "Jackpine ridge" from the Dominion Land Sur- 
veyor's Notebooks provide evidence of this close association 
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Soils 


According to the Alberta Institute of Pedology, five 
major soil orders are found within the study area: chernozems, 
MewmicOolS,  Orunisols ~ ¢gleysols, and Organic solls (Map 2.15). 
Although the mapping of soils has been generalized, the 
following discussion will focus upon a relatively detailed 
description of selected soil types that were areally domin- 
ant within the soil boundaries drawn by the Alberta Institute 
Ofer euO Lady. 

The chernozemic soil order in the Athabasca area is 
best represented by the orthic dark gray chernozems, a sub- 
group of the dark gray chernozemic group. / The dark gray 
chernozems are commonly referred to as "degraded black" soils, 
an e€xpression arising fromthe fact thatporganic collords 
and mineral constituents are eluviated (or leached) froma 
portion “of the A horizon (Ae)T ot the sorvl prortle 20 the 
underlying, 5. horizon u(hig.. 2.3)... Downward anita Veratton.or 
humic acids, produced when precipitation infiltrates through 
the upper horizons, is responsible for the removal of some of 


d ede r - Chernozems 


Group - Dark gray chernozems 
Sub-Group - Orthic dark gray chernozems 
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Chernozems 


Luvisols 
Gleysols 
Brunisols 
Organic Soils 


Rough and Broken 
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DISTRIBUTION OF GREAT SOIL ORDERS 


Lake 


Lake, intermittent <9 


SO ] 2) 3 
(ee re | 
Miles 





Source: Preliminary Soil Survey of the Tawatinaw Sheet (83-1) 
Alberta Institute of Pedology,1970. 
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PROFILE OF AN ORTHIC DARK GREY CHERNOZEM (Mico Series) 


Horizon Depth 


L-H 1-0" “Loose leaf litter 

Ah Oewee Back lOve? acl tal cametouss Lty clay .loam * 
loose granular. 

Ahe 3-6" Very dark grey (10YR4/1) silty clay loan; 


medium subangular blocky to coarse granular. 
AB 6-7.5"" Greyish brown (1LOYR5/2) clay loam to clay; 
subangular blocky; vesicular. 


Bt 7.5-16" Dark brown (10YR4/3) clay; subangular blocky. 


Bm 16-30" Dark greyish brown (10YR4/2) clay; massive 
to subangular blocky 











ya 


C at 40" Dark greyish brown (10YR4/2) clay; massive; 
usually contains some lime. 
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Scale - 1:10 Source: Bowser, W. E., Kjearsgaard, 
Aivenw, CLers.. i. We, anatWello, oR. i. 
Soil Survey of Edmonton Sheet (83-H) 
Canada Department of Agriculture, 1962, 
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the clays, bases, sesquioxides and colloidal organic matter 
that exist in the A horizons. These accumulate in the B 
Hemi Omeom Zone {OL aL iuivvat von ila ee, faccumu_atiion)erawthe Ae 
horizon is left an ash-gray color and is generally deficient 
in humic colloids and minerals, and is left in an acidic, 

Si vceous! Conditson we Lh anwAe horizon “appears: ithe «soil ris 
eermed.ca tepodzolm 

Fig. 2.3 is an example of an orthic dark gray chern- 
ozem that has developed on lacustrine material. The eluviat- 
ed horizon (Ahe) is a mere three inches below the loose leaf 
Peete, S(kigat2. 3)lavethereransivional AByhorizonroverLies 
Phewenricheded bigatetclay (Bt). scAtnthe izone of atlluviation, 
the Bt horizon contains colloidal humus in addition to some 
sesquioxides, (likely iron and aluminum) that has been car- 
ried downwards from the upper horizons. The Bm horizon is 
likewise clayey in texture, but contains only the non- 
BOTUDletmineralemattermas, (bowser etiak. al9627iep.' 64) aarti ll 
is usually encountered immediately below the B horizon, 
usGallytat aldepthvofl @iorty atogriiitydinchés | (Rowserpet gall: 
L962),e8p. 13 )eat TAnidetaitedtdescription lofethe lstmucture; 
texture and color of the various horizons in the soil pro- 
fale arénshownninekigag2. 3) 

The orthic dark gray chernozems have developed under 
a transitional grassland to woodland vegetative cover. [In 
the study area they are located on the well drained gently 
Undidatangmn2—5 sper cehntesiope) Glacustrinerplain eastcof Col- 


inton. This particular sub-group is represented by the major 
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chernozemic soil group on Map 2.5. 

There are two primary luvisolic sub-groups within the 
study area, the orthic gray luvisols and the dark grey 
luvisols. The former type is the most widespread soil group- 
ing within the entire study area. The luvisolic order on 
Map 2.5 is represented by the orthic gray luvisolic sub-group, 
which is the dominant gray luvisol present in the area, 

The orthic gray luvisols tend to be low in humus and 
mineral content. This is exemplified in the five inch depth 
GPS cpeeAecwnorizon (Fig..2.4).. The Bt, and Bt, horizons are 
rich in silicate clays, are blocky in structure and tend to 
impedesdrainage,) There are’ also potential” zones of iron 
and aluminum oxide accumulation. The Ck horizon is rich in 
Canbonaces, 

The orthic gray luvisols have developed under a mixed 
deciduous and coniferous tree cover, under relatively cool, 
moist climatic conditions. These soils are found primarily 
in association with till. However, north of the Athabasca 
River their distribution is associated with lacustrine and 
alluvial lacustrine deposits. The soil profile shown in 
Pi CGemeesyeecyDLLies thosessoils south (CObethe Atiabascagni yer. 

The brunisols are closely associated with the alluv- 
ial and aeolian material that is imposed on the till ridges 
(Elutes) in the northeast sector of the study area. These 
soils also appear on the alluvial-aeolian material north of 


Athabasca (Map 2.4). They have developed under a mixed 
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PROFILE OF AN ORTHIC DARK GRAY LUVISOL (Athabasca Series) 


Horizon Depth 


L-H d=) 
Ae Q-5"' 


BA 5-9" 


Bty 9-23" 


i 
Bto 23-26 


BC 86-60" 





Ck 60+ 
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Black (10YR2/1m) Semidecomposed organic 
matter; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary; 
te cIChesmtniLck. 

Grayish brown (1OYR5/2m,7?2d) loam to sandy 
loam; moderate fine platy; very friable; oc- 
casional pebble and stone; medium acid; abrupt 
wavy boundary; 3-8 inches thick. . 

Brown to dark brown (10YR4/3m,5/3d) loam to 
clay loam; moderately fine and medium sub- 
angular blocky; firm; a few stones; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary; 2-5 inches thick. 
Dark brown (10YR3/3m) clay loam; strong, 
medium subangular blocky; firm; a few stones; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary; 
8-16 inches thick. 


Dark brown to brown (10YR4/3m) clay loam; 
moderate, medium and fine subangular blocky; 
friable to firm; a few stones; strongly acid; 
diffuse wavy boundary; 8-14 inches thick. 


Dark brown CLOYR3/3m) clay loam to loam; 
weak, medium subangular blocky; friable; a 
few random iron concretions up to .5 inches 
in diameter; some stones; medium to slightly 
acid; diffuse wavy boundary; 12-30 inches 
Backs 


Dark brown (10YR3/3m) loam to clay leam; weak, 
fine to medium subangular blocky; friable to 
firm; a few iron concretions; some stones; 
very weakly effervescent; neutral 


Scale - 1:10 Source: » Pers. comm. with Mr. AoA. 


Kjearsgaard, Alberta Institute of 
Pedology 


Pei. 44 
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deciduous and coniferous tree cover. 

The cross-sectional profile of an eutric (meaning 
Saori umooceened)) bDrunicoleaic illustrated in ig. 225." A 
horizon enriched with organic matter (Ah) is completely 
absent and there is a five inch eluviated horizon Ae. The 
loamy sand facilitates rapid leaching of any potential 
humic colloids, bases and sesquioxides from the Ae horizon 
into the Bm horizon where only the non-soluble mineral par- 
ticles have accumulated. 

Two gleysolic soils have been chosen to illustrate the 
variation in soil composition within the.soil order. The 
OGentoenumiec gleysol (Fig e256) thas anyeightsinchtAh horizon 
Dube ocksetve G€luviated horizon. <The underlying B horizon 
is permanently moist and dark gray in color which is indic- 
ative of reduced compounds. This gleysol is located in the 
area to the east of Canoe Lake, in the southeastern sector 
of the study area. Imperfectly to poorly drained, this 
soil has developed over fine-textured stone-free lacustrine 
material and under a willow and/or sedge vegetative cover. 

The other gleysol shows a definite eluviated horizon 
(Pig. 2.7) of fourzinches in depth (Aeq)). Therunderiying 
B horizon=(Btgk) 1s tchewiiMaiviaaled=zone,, as at acOntcains: Car 
bonates and silicate clay. The humic eluviated gleysol has 
developed under a willow and poplar cover where drainage 
conditions are poor and the topography is gently undulating 


(2-5 per cent slope) to depressional (less than 0.1 per cent 
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PROFILE OF AN EUTRIC BRUNISOL (Codessa Series) 
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Horizon Depth 
L-H 


pies 


0-5" 


5-18" 


BGw 18-220 


C 22-36'"'+ 


Scaleag— lO 


Dark brown (10YR3/3M) leaf litter; medium 

acid; abrupt, smooth boundary; 1-3 inches thick. 
Pale brown (1OYR6/3M) loamy sand; single grain 
to weak, fine platy; loose; slightly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary; 4-10 inches thick 
Yellowish brown (1OYR5/4M) loamy sand to sand; 
single grain; loose; slightly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary; 10-30 inches thick 


Dark yellowish brown (10YR4/4M) loam to clay 
loam; moderate, medium and coarse subangular, 
blocky; firm; strongly to medium acid; gradual 
wavy boundary; 4-10 inches thick 


Dark greyish brown (1OYR4/2M) clay loam to loan; 
moderate, coarse subangular blocky; firm; 
strongly to very strongly acid 


Source? =APers. COMM, oNE Cn Mt. A, A. 
Kjearsgaard, Alberta Institute of 
Pedology 

BRU ae 
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PROFILE OF AN ORTHIC HUMIC GLEYSOL. (Raven Series) 


Horizon Depth 


F-H 2-0" Fairly well decomposed deciduous leaf litter. 
pH *0'.5 (Ss IWohely acid) 
Ah 0-8" “Bilack ((HOYR2/Idry)%silty elay*loam, *eranular, 


hard lower portion of this horizon may grade 
to a dark gray color. pH 6.8 (neutral) 


Bel 8-10" Dark¥gray-(5Y4/1) moist) “silty clay, "coarse 
blocky, firm some mottling. pH 7.1 (neutral) 

Bg2 10-19" Dark gray (5Y4/1, moist) silty clay, massive 
firm. pa /.3 (neutral) 





Cke TO" Dark *eray *(5Y4/1, moist) héavy clay. pH™7.6 
Cie (neutral) 
SES gee 
SES ate 
Ce ae 
piWes (aW% Satie NN Sat 
ACT ee ae oe 
NACA Es SG 
ORG et 
Reg peeves 
PRG ND gt a 
hyd ge ene Neo sae 
AN Aas Nes 
So 7 N\vy 
~ we 
Seale = 1:10 Source: \landsay, J. DB.) .and Odynsky 5 


W., Soil Survey of the Buck Lake and 


Wabamum Lake Areas, Soils Division, 
Research Council of Alberta, 1968. 
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PROFILE OF AN HUMIC ELUVIATED GLEYSOL (Mapova Series) 


Horizon Depth 
Very dark gray (1OYR3/l1m) loam; weak; fine 

Ah 0-6" granular to fine platy; very friable; neutral; 
clear, wavy boundary; 3-6 inches thick 
Light brownish gray (1OYR1/2m) loam to sandy 
loam; few, fine and faint yellowish brown 

Aegj 6-10" mottles; weak to moderate, fine platy; very 
friable; slightly to medium acid; clear, wavy 
boundary; 2-8 inches thick. 

Btgk 10-13" Dark grayish brown (1OYR4/2m) clay loam; com- 
mon, medium and distinct yellowish brown mot- 
tles; moderate, medium subangular blocky; firm; 
very weakly effervescent; some stones; mildly 
alkaline; clear, wavy boundary; 3-10 inches 
thick. 

Ccag 13-36" Grayish brown (10YR5/2m) sandy clay loam; com- 
mon, medium and faint yellowish brown mottles; 
moderate, medium to coarse subangular blocky; 
friable to firm; weakly effervescent; some 
stones; mildly alkaline; diffuse, wavy boun- 
dary; 16-24 inches thick. 
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C 36" + Grayish brown (LOYR5/2m) sandy clay loam to 
loam; common, medium and faint yellowish brown 
mottles; moderate, coarse, subangular blocky; 
firm; very weakly effervescent; some stones; 
mildly alkaline. 


- 
- 
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Scale — 1:10 “SOUrCce {= bers 2 Comms, wath Mr se. A. 
Kjearsgaard. Alberta Institute of 
Pedology 
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slope). This gleysolic soil overlies till material and is 
found on the fringe of the large muskeg area in the south- 
western sector of the study area, 

The organic soilsbare composed of sedge and moss peats 
and do not have any soil profiles, other than some possible 
gleying in the mineral sub-stratum. These soils may be 
underlain by clay material which inhibits infiltration there- 
by encouraging the growth of sphagnum moss and a scattered 
growth of black spruce and tamarac. The organic soils are 
the second most common soil order within the entire study 


area (Map 2.5). 
Conclusions 


The Athabasca study area has a varied physiography in 
terms of relief, drainage conditions, vegetative cover and 
soil types. The Athabasca River, with its headwaters in the 
Rocky Mountains (Athabasca Glacier) and its terminus at Lake 
Athabasca, has incised a channel of two hundred and seventy- 
five feet in depth, the most abrupt variation in relief 
throughout the study area. The great bend of the river south- 
ward towards Edmonton was instrumental in attracting a fur- 
trading company to establish a post and navigation depot on 
the southernmost tip of the 'great loop' as early as 1883. 

Drainage conditions ranged from excellent on the flutes, 
eskers and sand dunes, to very poor in the massive muskeg 


or swampy areas. The lacustrine plains and portions of the 
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43 
till plains were moderately well drained and were the primary 
areas for agricultural settlement. The Tawatinaw River and 
the numerous creeks throughout the study area, were the 
traditional home of the beaver, a fur-bearing animal which 
was sought by the Indians for the fur trade. 

The state of the vegetative cover at the time of the 
initial survey of the study area by the Dominion Land Survey- 
ors showed signs of possible human intervention. Brulé areas 
were common, and their presence was often attributed to the 
negligence of the Indian as well as the fur-trader. Regen- 
eration of deciduous and coniferous tree types was rapid in 
the burned-over areas. The variation in the type and density 
of the vegetative cover had a significant influence on in- 
itial agricultural penetration into this uninhabited region. 

Likewise, distribution of the varied soil groups 
(chernozems, luvisols, brunisols, gleysols and organic) 
throughout the study area effected the process of agricultur- 
al colonization. The degree of influence that vegetative 
cover and soil types had upon the initial agricultural settle- 


ment process will be examined in Chapter V. 
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CHART R Eilat 


PRE-AGRICULTURAL SETTING 


Approaches by the Fur-Traders 


Prior to the penetration of the white fur traders, 
the Athabasca region was traversed by Woods Indians of 
Petapeecan st Inguiercre stock (Stanley, 1936, 7.84). Although 
the alignment of the Woods tribes was difficult to determine, 
it has been suggested that the Slaves (Chipewyans) frequented 
the Lesser Slave Lake and Athabasca River areas of north- 
eenera, Alberta (Morten, £9377 p. 721)? "During the eighteenth 
century, the Slaves were displaced from the Athabasca area 
by southern Crees, who had over-—powered the vulnerable Slaves 
with firearms, received from the white fur traders in ex- 
change for peltries. Firearms had been given to the Crees 
qiean attempt to bolster the fur supply. “Driven from their 
former fur-rich territory, the Slaves pushed northward to 
the large inland lake which now bears their name--Lesser 
Slave Lake. 

The Wood Crees dominated the Athabasca area of north- 
central Alberta throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth 
eenturves (Morton,  U937 oo. 2) Unlike “therPlains®tribes 
of Southern Alberta who banded together into cohesive groups, 
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the Wood Crees migrated in small familial groups in search of 
moose (Alces alces andersoni) and caribou (Caribou rangifer), 
(Morton, 1937, p. 9). Moose was to the Woods Cree what the 
buffalo was to the Plains Indian. Although the moose pro- 
vided the Woods Cree with a staple food supply, the hides of 
the animal were used for tent construction and clothing, the 
horns and bones for tools, the back sinew for thread and the 
coarse bristly manes (six inches in length) for embroidery, 
Poe cOn mL oO0 ap tae eeish: caught from the innumerable 
lakes, rivers and streams supplemented their diet. During 
the summer months wild berries (saskatoons, raspberries, 
strawberries, etc.) provided a variation in the Indians' diet. 
Besides providing personal sustenance, the Wood Crees were 
engaged in hunting or trapping the ubiquitous beaver (Castor 
Canadensis canadensis), an amphibious creature, whose fine 
inner hairs were highly prized by London and Paris hatters, 
The procuring of furs, particularly the beaver, had motivated 
English entry into the Hudson's Bay in the late 1660's. fn 
1670, King Charles II of England not, only granted. thesnewly 
formed Company of Adventurers (later the Hudson's Bay Company) 
the monopoly of trade through the Hudson Strait, but monopo- 
listic trading rights and the exclusive possession of the 
entire Hudson Bay watershed (Morton, 1937, p. ay. This 
newly proclaimed British colony was named Rupert's Land. 

The Athabasca study area is located beyond the ter- 
BLtony chartered, to whe Hudson's Bay Company. in- 1670. The 


entire Athabasca River system, with its headwaters in the 
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Rocky Mountains and its terminus at Lake Athabasca, was lo- 
cated within the Arctic watershed, a region referred to as 
the "North-West," 

For over one hundred years, the Hudson's Bay Company 
had pursuaded the Indians of the Western Interior to transport 
fur cargoes (principally beaver) to the Bay, but as the French 
free-traders penetrated westward beyond the Great Lakes and 
on to the Red River region of Manitoba, the Hudson's Bay 
Company were forced to leave their tranquil posts on the Bay 
and move inland in an attempt to intercept furs that were 
filtering south to the French traders. Prior to the French 
entry the Indians had transported fur cargoes to the Bay via 
the vast system of lakes and inland waterways in birch-bark 
Canoes, Constructed trom the bark of ‘the Betula’ papirifera 
of the mixedwood boreal forest. When the French were de- 
feated in Lower Canada in 1760, the English and Scottish mer-_ 
chants, based in Montreal proceeded to occupy the fur~trading 
positions occupied by their predecessors. These British-born 
free-traders formed the North-West Company in 1783-1784. 
Nearly thirty years of bitter competition between the Hudson's 
Bay Company and the North-West Company ensued on the fur- 
frontier Of the Western Interior (Rupert's Land and the North- 
West Territory) until the two firms amalgamated in 1821. 

It was during this era of rivalry that approaches were 
made by employees of both companies to areas lying within the 
Arctic watershed. The Lake Athabasca region of north-eastern 


Alberta was well known as a fur-rich territory by the Hudson's 
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Bay Company prior to the turn of the nineteenth century. The 
problem had been to find a direct, short route from Fort 
Churchill on the western shore of Hudson's Bay to the Lake 
Athabasca region. Attempts were made to penetrate the 
Churchill River. However, the rapids were too Raeeneucte ye) 
navigate and this route proved impractical. 

In 1778, Peter Pond, an employee of the North-West 
Company had crossed the La Loche summit: the height of land 
dividing the Athabasca and Churchill drainage systems, (Map 
3.1). The La Loche route, providing entrance to the Atha- 
basca River, Lake Athabasca and the Peace and Mackenzie River 
Systema, Was 1n COnstantiuse sintilw~lsso"” This route ran 
northward from Cumberland House to the Churchill River, then 
up the Churchill to Ile-a-la-Crosse, a North West Company 
fur-trading post (Map 3.1). From Ile-a-la Crosse the North 
West fur-traders canoed across Peter Pond Lake and on up to 
Lac La Loche, then over a short portage (fourteen miles) to 
the Clearwater River, a tributary of the Athabasca. 

A second route to the Athabasca River was opened in 
1857 by Archbishop Taché utilizing the North Saskatchewan 
River system. When the La Loche portage rect petetsheeettes Ce fac- 
ilities became overtaxed during the mid-1850's, Archbishop 
Taché decided to develop his own transportation facilities 
and route to service the Roman Catholic missions on Lake Atha- 
basca (Ells, 1939, p. 331). The North Saskatchewan was taken 
upstream as far as Fort Pitt, then a portage was made north- 


ward to the Beaver River (Map 3.1). At this juncture the 
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Beaver River was penetrated as far as possible and another 
portage was made to Lac La Biche. Supplies were then shipped 
across Lac La Biche, down the La Biche River to the Athabasca 
River and northward to Lake Athabasca, 

A third route to Lake Athabasca had been discovered 
by David Thompson an employee of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
as early as 1799, but the overland route between Edmonton and 
a point on the southern bend of the Athabasca River was not 
developed until the 1880's (MacGregor, 1966, p. 23). The 
eealval Or ene wCenadian Pacific Railway at Calgary in 18383 
played a Significant role in altering the transportation 
routes to the Athabasca region. The La Loche and Lac La Biche 
routes were abandoned in 1886 following the completion of 
a wagon road from Edmonton toa point on the Athabasca River 
nearest to Edmonton. Two years before the completion of the 
wagon trail, the Hudson's Bay Company had chosen the site on 
the Athabasca as a distribution centre for the northern fur 
mode se(NOrchiern News, March 1rd,’ loll," p. 1). * The new settle-— 
ment, named Athabaska eG ce became a break-of-bulk point 
on northbound freight designated for the Hudson's Bay Company's 


————= 


Sie name of the settlement was changed from "Athabaska 
Landing’ to* "Athabasca" an 1905. ‘The "kK" in “Athabaska"- was 
eventually replaced by a “c.%) The town of "“Athabaska™ was 
referred to as "Athabaska Landing" throughout the early fur 
trading period and the initial agricultural settlement period 
(1904-1915). The name "Athabaska Landing" has been retained 
in this study when referring to the town, "Athabasca" will 
be used when referring to the study area, the river, and the 
lake which bears this name. 
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50 
fur-trading posts on Lake Athabasca and the Peace River re- 
gion. Supplies were shipped to Calgary by rail, then hauled 
overland to Edmonton and on to Athabaska Landing where they 
were transferred to scows and later steamers and scows to 
be taken either downstream to Lake Athabasca or upstream to 
the west end of Lesser Slave Lake. 

The penetration by the Canadian Pacific Railway as 
far as Calgary in 1883, was directly responsible for the emer- 
gence of a small Hudson's Bay Company transportation depot 
and fur trading post on the southern banks of the Athabasca 
River One hundred miles north of Edmonton. With the advent 
of the steam-driven locomotives the watercourse routes were 
abandoned whenever the railway provided an alternative route, 
By 1891, the three hundred mile overland freight trek by 
wagon between Calgary and Athabaska Landing had been lessened - 
to one hundred miles with the arrival of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway at Strathcona (South Edmonton). As the northern 
terminus of ae Athabasca Trail, the transshipment depot of 
Athabaska Landing was the freight portal to-and from the 
northern territories. It is no wonder that this settlement 
was hailed as the legitimate "Gateway to the North." 


Athabaska Landing's Function as a Distribution Centre and 
Transshipment Depot 


One of the first accounts of Athabaska Landing was by 
Somers Somerset who passed through the settlement in 1893. 


He noted that "Beyond the warehouses, offices and 
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oy 
Mr. Wood's” residence there are no buildings although most 
of the year there is a large Indian encampment near by." 
(Somerset, 1895, p. xxii). These buildings described by 
Somerset were undoubtedly all owned by the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany and were sited in the one square mile of land claimed 
by the-Company. The 1898 river-lot survey reveals a number 
of buildings both within and outside the Hudson's Bay Company 
Reserve (Map 3.2). The warehouses were sited at the River's 
edge while the Hudson's Bay store, offices and the employees' 
residence were situated some distance south of the river 
bank (Map 3.2). 

The 1898 settlement survey, which laid out sixteen 
rectangular lots that varied in shape and size because of the 
Centigumation Of the river channel) revealsmae number of 
buildings lying outside the Reserve and lining the river. 

Mr. Johnson, a fur-trader and boat builder, had established 
appoivace business On POEM West, “adjacent to the Reserve, 

The construction of the Edmonton-Athabaska Landing 
Trail (usually referred to as the Athabaskawihanding ra 2 14) 
in the late 1880's, soon became the dominant route for entry 
into the Peace,Athabasca and Mackenzie River regions. The 
Trail was not only used by the Hudson's Bay Company, but by 
a number of competitive fur-trading firms who had moved in 


to the Athabasca, Peace and Mackenzie River districts. Sup- 


our, Wood was an employee of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany. He was in charge of the Company's operations at 
Athabaska Landing. 
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1, James X. M‘Lean of the village of Elora in the 
Province of Ontario, Dominion Land Surveyor make 
oath and say that /have in my own proper person 
according to Lew and the instructions of the Surveyor 
General faithfully and correctly executed the survey 
shown by this plan, and that the said plan is correct 
and frue to the best of my knowledge and belief 
AKA Mélean DLS. 


Sworn bere me at Elora this 
l2th. day of February A.D. 1898. 
Ldward Burns 
A Commissioner HC &c. 


Note by O in C. dated 25th April, 1898 
the width of the road along the river 
bank has been increased from one chain 
to two chains in width See 2052 
/6th. May, 1898. FC. 
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Surveyor General. 
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53 
plies and provisions for the northern fur~-trading posts and 
missions were shipped over the hundred mile Athabaska Landing 
Trail from Edmonton to Athabaska Landing. At this point they 
were transferred to flat-nosed scows or "sturgeon-noses" and 
steamers for shipment to the northern posts (Photo. 3.1). On 
the return trip from the north the scows and steamers bore fur 
freiqnt. 

Most of the trading goods and provisions were freighted 
to Athabaska Landing during the winter when a blanket of snow 
permitted easier movement of heavy cargo. Freight shipments 
northward usually commenced the first week of May with the 
break-up of ice on.the Athabasca River. The volume of freight 
bound downstream from Athabaska Landing to the Lake Athabasca 
and Mackenzie River districts was always much greater than 
that destined for Lesser Slave Lake and the South Peace River 
region. In 1908, William Pearce GClo067h pes / )melreponted that 
six-hundred tons of freight went down the Athabasca River 
during the navigation period, which extended from approxim- 
ately the first of May to the first of November. That same 
‘year, only twenty tons of fur freight and baggage came up- 
stream to the Landing from the Lake Athabasca region (Pearce, 
1908, p. 7). In 1907, an estimated one thousand tons of 
freight passed through Athabaska Landing (Pearce, 1908, p. 7). 
Based on these figures, it becomes clear that the volume of 
‘goods shipped upstream from Athabaska Landing to the Lesser 


Slave Lake area and points beyond was significantly less than 
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the volume of freight shipped downstream, 
Although the Hudson's Bay Company had favoured the 

use Of York boats on the waterways in the Western Interior, 
they were impractical on the Athabasca River because of 
BEneLresti ts construction and relatively deep draft" (Ells, 
LoS 9 pesos). The York boats, were incapable ofsnavigating 
the turbulent rapids and shallow waters of the Athabasca 
River. The "sturgeon-noses" or simply the "sturgeon scows," 
were constructed on the banks of the Athabasca River at the 
Landing (Photo. 3.2). They were designed specifically to break 
eheeshaltow rapid waters) of the Athabasca River. These 
boats were open, square-ended and varied in length from 
twenty to fifty feet (Ells, 1939, p. 332). The scows were 
Uslablyetwelve teet in width. (Cameron, L910, o> 52)2 A 
twenty foot scow could carry five tons of freight and a fifty 
foot scow, some nine tons (Ells, LOCO elo 2). seOars mee wenty 
feet in length were used to guide the scow and a forty-foot 
steering sweep was mounted with an iron pivot on the stern 
(Cameron, 1910,p. 52). The bowsmen and steersmen were able 
26 control the scow with great success in turbulent waters 
when travelling downstream. Freight bound upstream, that is 
into the Lesser Slave Lake region, or into Athabaska Landing 
from the Lake Athabasca area, was carried in scows and pulled 
by “tracking" crews composed of Metis and Indians (Photo. 3.3). 
Manilla lines, one inch in thickness and five-hundred feet in 
length were harnessed to these men by canvas or leather 


breast straps and then fastened to the scows which were pulled 
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59 
upstream. MTwenty-foot scows would have seven men "tracking" 
and fifty-foot scows would usually require ten men pulling 
upstream. Scows usually travelled in brigades, so that when 
heavy waters were encountered the crew from one scow could 
assist the tracking teams of another scow. 

As the volume of freight increased on the Athabasca 
River, flat bottomed stern-wheel steamers were introduced 
(Photo. 3.2). Although these steamers could carry five to 
six times more tonnage than the fifty-foot scow, they did not 
replace the use of the scow entirely (Ells, 1939, Demo.) . 
The stern-wheelers operating downstream from Athabaska Land- 
ing could only penetrate as far as the Grand Rapids, a dis- 
tance of about one-hundred and sixty miles. A sixty-foot 
vertical drop in less than half a mile necessitated the 
transfer of freight from steamer to scow (Canada, Department 
Gta. pe sncerion, 1906, p. 16). The ninety-mile stretch of 
rapids between the Grand ba ieee Fort McMurray could not 
be navigated by steamer, so the scow was the only feasible 
mode of transportation. 

Occasionally the scows "ran" the rapids instead of 
portaging when travelling downstream (Photo. 3.5). It took 
skilled bowsmen and steersmen to "run" the rapids Succes s— 
fully when loaded with freight. 

TAU, the turn, of che twentieth century, Athabaska Land- 
ing was a bustling transshipment and navigation depot. The 


Metis and Indians who "tracked" for the Hudson's Bay Company 
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61 
and other fur-trading enterprises, had gravitated to the 
Landing. Most of the Metis and Indians "squatted" on the 
Hudson's Bay Company Reserve in tents and shacks. During the 
Klondike gold rush of 1898-1899 many prospectors pushed north- 
ward from Edmonton over the Athabaska Landing Trail. Large 
encampments arose on the northern banks of the Athabasca 
River across from the Ganding inthe spring of 1898 °(Photo. 
SSRIS 

After 1900 a few agricultural settlers began to pass 
through Athabaska Landing on their way to the Grande Prairie 
and Peace River areas. Infiltration of homestead claimants 
in the Athabaska Landing area reached a climax in 1911. 
Although the Landing was still a major break-of-bulk point 
anceimportant tlaenspoOrtacion and distribution centre” for 
the fur-trade, ee role as an agricultural service centre 
became increasingly important during the initial settlement 
period (1904-1915). By 1911 the study area had a population 
Ore) OU ms (Canada, Diao.) i246, Repore on the Census or thie 
Prairie Provinces) anadeAthabaska: banaing' a total of 227 
persons or 29.1 per cent of the total population (Canada, 


and Villages). 


Preparation of Public Lands for Agricultural Settlement 
inetherstudy Area - 


The decision by the Canadian Government to purchase 
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Rupert's Land and the North-West from the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany in 1868, and its subsequent transfer to the buyer in 
1870, marked the advent of a "clear-cut experiment in agric- 
Uber LecOlLOuuzoc LOnee (MaCcintosnn. 1934 40.3 )4 elhis.'cléean— 
cut experiment" was enhanced by the Canadian purchase of the 
Hudson's Bay Company's chartered territory in one day and 
later by the government's decision to survey this vast area 
into uniform blocks. By 1871, the Canadian government had 
designed their survey along the system adopted and utilized 
by the United States. The area of the eee en had been fixed 
at six hundred and forty acres and the township Ee thisty— 
Six sections with each section one square mile in area. The 
forty-ninth parallel was used as the base line and the town- 
ships were numbered north from this latitude. The legal sub- 
divisional unit was normally one hundred and sixty acres in 
Size, although the gqguarter-sections could be sub-divided 
further into sixteen ten acre lots. 

The introduction of the free homestead system, which 
CeanccOmiiunviducl. Seceleneeniry wOntLOsOnenquarlteleocc el OnmOu 
pete aap a ten dollar fee, served to effectuate the Canadian 
government's objectives: to fill the vast empty spaces of 
the Western Interior as quickly and efficiently as possible. 
‘The government's objectives were, for the most part, successful. 

The first grid survey team to enter the Athabasca 
study area, to prepare the area for orderly agricultural 


settlement, did so in 1904. Within a period of four years 
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63 
the nine townships of the study area had been platted. With 
the exception of sections eleven and twenty-nine in each 
township which were reserved as School Lands by the Crown, 
and the one-square mile Hudson's Bay Company's Reserve, the 
remaining land was opened for homesteading. The School Lands 
had been set aside as an endowment for the purposes of pub- 
lic education. Revenues in the form of rentals, leases and 
interest derived on deferred payments were used by the pio- 
neer communities to alleviate the often heavy burden of ed- 
ucation costs. If School Lands commanded a high enough price 
they were often sold by auction at the discretion of the 
Department Of the thechiOor. "“Martin’ (19395 "p."336) "nas stated 
that 

"The revenues from -the school lands have been the highest, 

the cost of administration the lowest, the endowment 

as a whole perhaps the most praiseworthy and discerning 

enond sal leetnien :OrmomOteceneral Land policy, . . ." 

Virtually oo intending agricultural settler who 

claimed land in the Athabasca area did so on the quarter- 
section basis as outlined in the homestead regulations. After 
1909 South African Veterans Scrip was opened to veterans of 
the Boer War on an half-section basis. These larger parcels 
of land were "taken-up" by ex-servicemen. living outside the 
Athabasca area, who sold the land to speculators or other 
settlers within the immediate vicinity. On the basis of the 
random sample (129 members) only 1.5 per cent of the land in 
the study area was South African Scrip. 


There were no railway land grants in the study area, 
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as this policy had been abandoned by the federal government 
in 1893. No Hudson's Bay Company lands were granted beyond 
the Reserve as the Company's right to retain one-twentieth 
of the land that was transferred to the Dominion of Canada 
applied only to the," fertilesbelt" or: area which. extended 
Promethbeslorty—nineth parallel northward to the North Sask- 
atchewan and Souris River valleys.’ 

Although the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
were created in 1905, cae administration of public lands 
within these new political entities was retained by the fed- 
eral government “for the purposes ofthe Dominion". (Statutes 
of Canada, Manitoba AC Ope 60/0. 83 39Vi Clantc. 834S.e330) 28 Homes 
Stead lands were administered by the federal government's 
Department of the Interior until 1930, when the provincial 
governments of the Western Interior gained jurisdiction over 


their own natural resources, including public lands. 
Advertising Athabaska Landing and District 


In addition to governmental and railway promotional 
literature which presented glowing accounts of 'cheap, fertile 
land' in the Canadian West, the local newspapers and Boards 
of Trade in the small communities often propagated the seem- 
ingly limitless economic opportunities ieee within their 
town and district. The centre of Athabaska Landing, which 
had functioned as a transshipment depot and distribution 
centre since 1883, suddenly realized. at the turn)of the cen- 


tury that it could well become the dominant service centre 
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65 
For “thennorthnesy AL thisvtameritheavastrCanadian nokthiwas 
attracting the attention of the agriculturist, the prospector, 
the oilman and the lumberman. The fur-trade was still com- 
petitive in the north and the volume and value of fur export 
from the Peace, Athabasca and Mackenzie River basins was still 
signeficant: 

The publication of Athabaska Landing's first newspaper 
in November 1908, marked the advent of that centre's "pro- 
moOtrronaimbanners ta inethe farstmhedition}othe. editor; ithe 
Reverend F, W. Moxhay stated that Athabaska Landing was soon 
to become "the true centre of the north;--the Embryonic 
Babylon of the West," (The Northern Light, November 28, 1908). 
The Northern Light was replaced by the Northern News in Jan- 
Macy at I09eeethe newredutoryeN:, davyC! MacQouarrie boasted 
that the Northern News was the most northerly weekly news- 
paper east of the Rocky Mountains, and it was established to 
serve the "interests of Athabaska Landing and the Last West." 
Like a great number of men, MacQuarrie appeared convinced 
guat Athabaska Landing was to flourish as the primary dis- 
tribution centre for a vast developing territory. Furs which 
passed through the Landing annually were estimated to have 
been “well over three quarters of a million dollars." (North- 
ern News,« May 12,;1910;spe 1)snsAlthoughytheshandling/ of 
supplies and furs dominated business life at the Landing, 
some one hundred tons of fish were exported through this 


distribution centre as well, (Pearce, 1908, p. 7). 
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Thev flurry of activity onsthe banks» of the Athabasca 
River throughout the freighting season and the passage of 
"countless" prospectors, agriculturalists and adventurers 
through the Landing on their way to the Canadian "North" 
quickly convinced local businessmen and patriotic citizens 
of the Landing that their village was destined to become 
the true "Gateway to the North." Recognizing that the vil- 
lage's function as a break-of-bulk depot would not necessar- 
ily encourage rapid urban development, local "capitalists" 
embarked on a course of action attempting to draw industry, 
trade and commerce northward from the flourishing centre of 
Edmonton. The Northern News boldly asserted that within the 
near future, Athabaska Landing would become the third largest 
eeryern Alberta, )(NortherneNews, Maysl3, >19li pep sol) 

The local newspaper and later the Board of Trade ad- 
vertised the excellent investment opportunities available in 
the Landing (Appendix I). The advertisements were so con- 
vincing that heavy investments in real estate were made with- 
in fa village and land far removed from the core of the 
settlement was sub-divided and sold to private investors, 

The Landing promoters cited the wealth of Ae RAs re- 
sources awaiting private exploitation and stressed the im- 
portance of the town as a transportation centre. This func- 
tion became increasingly important when the Landing had been 
assured railway access to the outside markets of the world. 


An announcement in March, 1909, (Northern News, March 4, 1909, 
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67 
p. 1), that the Canadian Northern Railway would extend their 
line northward from Morinville to Athabaska Landing strength- 
ened the promoters’ patter. Behind every attempt to lure 
capital investment was the promise of a rail connection with 
the outside world. Indeed, Athabaska Landing was to become 
the railway centre of central (geographically speaking) 
Alberta and the "inland port" for over three thousand miles 
of waterway which extended northward to the Arctic Ocean. 

The discovery of coal some twelve miles from Athabaska 
Landing and natural gas within the townsite (1908) prompted 
the Northern News to predict that sometime soon, the Landing 
would be a flourishing industrial centre. Natural gas was 
Viewed as a potential source of cheap power, lighting and fuel 
for the anticipated industries. A fish processing plant, a 
pulp mill, lumber mills, brick and cement manufacturing and 
flour mills were all anticipated to enter the Athabasca area 
during the initial settlement period (1904-1915). The only 
industry to establish in the Landing were saw-milling firms. 
Bye (908Rea cmallimill was producing 15,0007 BMS “(boardemeastre) 
of lumber per day (Pearce, 1908, p. 8). The mill received 
its log supply from along the banks of the Athabasca River 
upstream, By 1911, there were two local saw mills in the 
Landing which served the local demands. The construction of 
scows and steamers on the banks of the Athabasca River kept 
the local sawmills busy. Although repeated forest fires had 
levelled or severely charred the better stands of spruce and 


tallidkacuimethenvicinity Of sthe Lbanding,,this, fact: didnot 
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68 
deter the promoters from claiming that "Our timber resources 
have as yet only been touched owing to the lack of an outside 
manketcs) (Northern News ; Canuacy 97.3107. !)”. 

The excellent argillaceous clay and the availability 

of limestone locally, had favoured the establishment of a 

brick factory at the Landing in 1913 (Northern News, January 

aos, Owl) (This £actonyeorecicedmin, (00s brIcks perm day. 
Besides efforts to attract new industrial enterprises 
the editor of the Northern News envisioned the Landing as 

"the commercial as well as the actual centre of the fur buy- 

ing industry" of Alberta, (Northern News, January 9, 1910, 

p. 1). On another-occasion editor MacQuarrie's successor 

Roberta. iruss) stated that 
mthe fur trade that has carriedemillions o£ dollars into 
Edmonton for the past thirty years will from now on be 
made at Athabaska Landing; it means that wholesale houses 
will be built here to supply the exchange; it means that 
powerful river tugs will be built here to work up the 
trade along this water system; it means that as this great 
eountry £ilis up, villagesMand towns well speing upralong 
the shores of the Athabaska at distances of ten to fifteen 
miles apart and their supplies will reach them by water 
from this distributing point." (Northern News, January 
eee List al)... 

He superficially qualifies this assertion by stating that 
"All these things . . . will happen at Athabaska Landing 
in the natural course of events, because in the very 
nature of things they can not help themselves," 

The air of optimism espoused by the promoters was 
occasionally challenged by those citizens of the town and 
district who accused the local boasters, particularly the 


real estate men, of phoney advertising. Inflated property 


Valleseaccoraing, tO the "knockers or crities; were giving 
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70 
adverse impressions of the town. People "from a distance" 
who had purchased lots found upon inspection of the same, 
that they had made a bad investment and naturally left the 
town disgruntled, (Northern News, August 3, 1912, p.1). 
Letters to the editor of the Northern News who claimed that 
the town would soon be "on the bum" were reprimanded in the 
following manner; ", . . if there are any places on the map 
where nature intended a city this is one of them." (Northern 
News; “Marehneiy ,<19717=psl)% 

As efforts were being made to bolster Athabaska Land- 
ing's image, the City of Edmonton was advancing as the dom- 
ivantsgrowch* point and) principal distribution centre! for» ?tThe 
North." Undaunted by Edmonton's imminent domination, Truss 
assured local readers that businessmen with money predicted 
Athabaska Landing would "eventually be the fifth city west 
Pemthe= great sakes) iniCanadaty “(Noxrihern News; *May"31) -1911, 


pews 
Promotion of Agriculturally Based Economy 


Besides attempts to attract trade, commerce and indus- 
try, the Northern News hailed the Athabaska Landing area as 
thew agricultural "Garden District, ots CentralmAlbertaye =(Nor— 
thern News, August 6, 1910, p.1). By this time, cereal grains 
had been grown successfully in the area, The abundant yields 
of 0910 hed@inspired the seditorm of the Northern News to claim 
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ity are such that wheat raised here is superior even to that 
grown in the central part of the province." (Northern News, 
AUGUStsO pa tol OP pl) eebyYeuuly) 9, LOl0 oats awere 43 inches 
high on land two and one-half miles from Athabaska Landing 
and the editor inferred that this growth had ", . . No Peers 
eheenceerovince am NOLGnern eNews: July 14.8190) ep. 1) aaa by 
August 1, the "Average measurements of grain in this district 
- . . were Wheat,five feet; Oats fifty inches; Rye sixty-eight 
inches; Barley five feet; Alfalfa sown May 20th thirty inches; 
Red Clover twenty-nine inches." (Northern News ,August 6, 1910 
p. 1). The native pea vine had"attained a height of seven 
endgeigne secur by-eaclhy August, 11910. (Northemun News, August 
Sips ASU es gee a | 

TheslILO wheat Cron yin the Athabasca district mad 
averaged twenty-six bushels per acre, oats sixty-one bushels 
Pevsacre and barley  thirey eight (Northern News, March .18, 
LAS ITI a oe dE) Be Necddese to say, most of this grain was grown 
on "new breaking" under ideal climatic conditions throughout 
the growing season. One farmer in the Pine Creek community 
to the east of the Landing, mone tee bhatt hes ’so10 95900 200 
worth of farm produce Ggrownson his sband Moe noes). 0-0e ee 
(Northern News,, February, Tigo ll, pal). ihe detailed 
account of his earnings with only thirty acres under cultiva- 


tion are indicated below: 
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POCmoO Oi Om Oatcu cece) Mm) 5 Cm nme 2 ee 5150.00 
SUBEOnsSe biMOothy Hay at 'son00) 7. , . .- 240.00 
10 tons Baled Hay at $10.00 See eee. tL O0F.00 
USMEOnSHOatriayeat > £07200 ee ee i 0 E00 

Total 6/0200 

230 bush. potatoes still on hand worth 

in spring market 230.00 
MakingseGrands Totals . 3900700 


With, the, successful. crop reports: of 1910, both the in- 
coming and established homestead entrants were urged to grow 
wneat ,..the.crop that would “Boom the Landing." (Northern 
News qeebriary Ayegl91\) sp. 1)... Thegnewly signed Reciprocity 
Treaty between Canada and the United States and the promise 
of a railway linkage were further incentives to raise wheat 
which could now be sold competitively on the "free market" 
throughout the world. 

Although mixed farming was advertised as a suitable 
and profitable agricultural pursuit by the Dominion Land 
purveyors ,~ the editor of the Northern News claimed that 
Wiileme tere wbest: wheat.country iin the wGsti.. -acmiswmnNOl Gaertn 
News; June 24,, 1911. p.. lL), surcounded, Athabaska, Landing 4 On 
the; bas.is.of one, successtulsicrop year i L010) e the lNowthiemn 
News was so bold as to assert that "Here we have the very 
enoscest ssoid thatecangbe thad ain Mil bertacon, alm ssides of (us; 
North, South, East and West.” (Nonthern News, March ll, .p. 1). 
Such highly generalized statements were completely divorced 
from reality, yet they served to instil optimism in the future 


of agricultural settlement in the area, 
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Raa lbwayelinkage--=The Keyato the Anticipated |) Boom” 


For the most part, those who promoted real estate in 
Athabaska Landing maintained that once the Landing had rail 
connections with Edmonton, the Town's function as a major 
distribution centre would of necessity be enhanced. As a 
railway terminus, Athabaska Landing could indeed become 
the "true portal to the North." Like most western Canadian 
towns ,Athabaska Landing looked to a railway outlet as the 
most important asset bestowed upon any community. Although 
the town had been assured rail linkage with Edmonton in 1909, 
it was not until December, 1911 that the Provincial Liberal 
administration unveiled a railway policy that had special 
implications for northern development. The Landing was 
expected to become the most important railway terminus in 
Bee een ae. Alberta. Access to five railway outlets was 
envisioned for the Landing. The Trans-Canada Pacific and 
Hudson's Bay Railway Company had planned to construct a rail- 
way from Hudson's Bay to the Peace River area via Athabaska 
Landing; the Canadian Pacific Railway had proposed an exten- 
Sion from Wilkie and Lloydminster to the Landing; and the 
Canadian Northern Railway was in the process of building a 
line from North Battleford to Athabaska Landing (Northern 
News, December 9,1911)) peyt). the faith line and, the only 
one ever completed to Athabaska Landing was the Canadian 
Northern's rail extensions northward from Morinville. 


The Canadian Northern Railway's extension from Morin- 
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74 
ville northwest to the Peace River region via Fort Assiniboine, 
an abandoned Hudson's Bay Company post, annoyed the promoters 
of the Landing, who reckoned that their bustling centre should 
be served first. The decision to construct the, Alberta and 
Great Waterways Railway to the Fort McMurray area (Waterways 
became the terminus) raised hopes that the line would be ex- 
tended northeastward from the Landing. The route skirted 
the Athabasca area and once again the aspirations of the Land- 
ing's promoters were dashed. Although the promoters of 
Athabaska Landing resented the fact that all the railway lines 
proposed for the northern portion of the province radiated 
Eromeecmonton,=.thé=cditornsor™ the Northern News dejyectedly 
stated that 

"There is no doubt that any such proposal (to make 

Athabaska Landing a railway centre) would be opposed hy 

PieCeGLtycOre Fdmon ton awhtchebeindg. the scapitalscity will 

always have a large influence in provincial politics in 

Eh roe province.” )(NOrtenern News, November 13, 19) 1 ap. 1) 
When the Canadian Northern Railway finally reached the Land- 
ing in November 1912, this marked the northernmost advance 
of steel on the American continent. This claim was short- 
lived. The completion of the Alberta and Great Waterways 
Railway northeastward from Edmonton to Waterways on the Clear- 
water River, in 1920, effectively ended water transportation 
activity downstream from Athabaska Landing. The Athabasca 
area was not only skirted by the Alberta and Great Waterways 
Railway, but also by the Edmonton District and British,Colum- 


bia Railway which extended northward from Edmonton to Mirror 
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75 
Landing (Smith) and on into the Peace River area via the 
south shore of Lesser Slave Lake. Athabaska Landing was left 
stranded between two 'lines of steel.' Freighting both up- 
stream and downstream from the Landing completely ceased in 
the mid-1920's. The centre's role as a transshipment depot 
had vanished and her claim as the "Gateway to the North" was 
soon obliterated. Edmonton had always been the dominant 
distribution point for the fur-trade and when rail connec- 
tions were completed between the Peace River and Lake Athabas- 


ca regions, this city became the "Gateway to the North," 
Impact of Local Advertising 


Mie pub Uicarionvorytne, weekly newspaper, Che Norchern 
News, which constantly bombarded its readers with Athabaska 
Landing and district's past successes and the golden opportun- 
Hereseror the future, undoubtedly had a significant influence 
on intending homestead entrants. Many settlers bound for 
the famous Peace River country were encouraged by local 
promoters in the Landing to claim homesteads within close 
proximity to a centre that was destined to become a large 
city and a railway centre. In an article entitled "Why go 
to Peace River? Why not Athabaska Landing?", (Northern News, 
February 18, LOLI DO. Ue sthe te T LUsSS Claimed tilat clo Peace 
River area lacked railway outlets, and was generally isolated 


from the settled parts of the Province. He stated that home- 


steaders in the Athabasca area objected to settling ten to 
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76 
twelve miles from town, but in his address to the intendent 
homesteader bound for the Peace River region, he stated 

"Better fifteen or eighteen miles from a railroad and know 

it's there than take a long chance of three hundred or 

four hundred miles and wear your lives out on the trail 

year after year awaiting for it (railway) to come to you." 

(NOE here News af eorualy eo, LOM, ip.) 
Recognizing She ynasicses Aa geese could be homesteaded in the Peace, 
as opposed to scrubland and woodland in the Athabasca area, 
he claimed that ". . . a homesteader can clear quite a few 
acres: of Athabasca land while he is going from here’ to Peace 
River, and surely the uncertainty should be considered." 
PicetherneNews, February 137, *191T gp i). 

The high freight faedy wel AVAL poor mail service into 

the Peace River country were cited as further reasons why 
Piece noeeiward bound” homesteader, should settle whererthe 
chances of early success were much greater. It is true that 
many homesteaders who had initially intended to settle in 
the Peace River block, thought better of their plans and upon 
reaching the Landing felt they had travelled far enough and 
decided to "take-up" a homestead in the Landing district. 
Some settlers had gone on to the Peace River country, then 
returned to the Landing district. High freight rates and no 


guarantee of a railway into the Peace River area had influ- 


enced at least one Renn decision to return south to the 


| “one Hung Ted ponds On tlour COSt Delween59=9 12" to 
ship from Athabaska Landing to the Peace River area, (Northern 
NeWwsaver ebruacy. Ls, esboblssp Sel )e 
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Landing district, 

Athabaska Landing gained widespread fame throughout 
parts of Canada and the United States during the ee 
agricultural settlement period, (1904-1915). Rev. Mr. A. E. 
Hopkins, Methodist Minister in Athabaska Landing came across 
copies of the Northern News while visiting Ontario, (Northern 
News oc Dtemper (3077819097, p. 1). At that time, he claimed 
that Athabaska Landing was "among the most talked of 'coming' 
western towns. ~ (Northern News, September 30, 1909, p. 1). 

The Board of Trade's 1910 pamphlet (Appendix I) glori- 
fying the potential prosperity that was soon to be experienced 
in Athabaska Landing and district was distributed throughout 
the United States, the British Isles and Canada. The material 
contained within the pamphlet was also published in The 
tpoepans ly Herald and Weekly Star of Montreal, and the 
Canadian Mail, London, England. (Northern News, February ll, 
1911, p. 1). These advertisements were designed in such 
a manner as to attract a desirable class of settlers and 
Betusans CO- tne distuiee, 

Perhaps even more important than early newspaper 
accounts, were the stories that portrayed unavoidable success 
and prosperity to anyone who invested capital in Athabaska 
Landing or "took-up" a homestead in its immediate vicinity. 

Peete viriuallyeiipOselp1e to ascertain the sdeqree of 
influence that the Northern News and Board of Trade's promo- 


tional literature had upon the intending agricultural settlers 
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78 
decision to homestead in the Athabasca vicinity. The major- 
ity of the initial homesteaders are either no longer living 
within the Athabasca area or are deceased. Nonetheless, 
innumerable accounts of past successes by local entrepren- 
Gurs and agriculturalists undoubtedly recconte Me Luence On 
ebemwinecending Nomesteaders:, decision to settle within the 


Athabasca district. 





CHAPTER LV. 


THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN TIME OF INITIAL HOMESTEAD 


ENTRY AND SELECTED DISTANCE VARIABLES 
Introduction 


The existence of the settlement of Athabaska Landing 
Peroreton Che sinerusion Ofethe first bona fide homesteader 
has permitted the measurement of the degree of influence 
that this well-established transshipment and distribution 
centre had upon the process of initial rural settlement. 
The following analysis will examine whether rural settle- 
ment penetrated outwards from Athabaska Landing in a pro- 
gressive ring-like fashion, irrespective of physiographic 
variations, 

In addition to measuring the influence Athabaska 
Landing had upon the process of rural settlement, the nature 
and degree of the relationship between the "time of initial 
homestead eye” and the distance to the nearest wagon 
road or trail, the Athabaska Landing Trail, and the nearest 
railway depot (Athabaska Landing or Colinton) has been in- 


vestigated. 


2 oe 

ene time of "initial homestead entry" refers to the 
first time a quarter-section of land was entered upon by a 
settler, (homesteader). 
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The form or nature of the relationship between these 
distance variables and the time of initial homestead entry 
have been presented in scattergram form, complete with the 
linear regression line. The degree of the relationship 
between time of initial homestead entry and the various dis- 
tance variables will be expressed as linear correlation 
coefficients. 

Time and Distance Calculations and Methods of 
Measurement 

The manner in which "time" has been treated in the 
following analysis is somewhat novel. In order to determine 
the degree of influence "time" (as represented by homestead 
entry dates) had upon the locational decisions of the home- 
Seead, entrients, the conversionvofl a "date" into an interval 
value was desirable in view of the statistical techniques 
that were Sroioeed. (1,emn linearscorrelation). Therefore, 
homestead entry dates were converted into a numerical value 
based=on= ther “number *Of-dayseago,. 1 rom January = loe197 0" 
These interval data permitted accurate correlations to be per- 
formed between homestead entry dates (and later land patent 
dates) and a number of independent variables, such as distance 
measurements. The conversion of dates into interval measure- 


ments was essential if an accurate analysis of time-distance 
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ROAD NETWORK PRIOR TO HOMESTEADING PERIOD 


Major wagon road 
Wagon roads 
Pack trails 
Cultivated land 


Unimproved land 


Boundary of the 
Hudson's Bay Company Reserve 
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82 
relationships were to be computed. 

Two sets of distance measurements were calculated: 
(himactual distances and (2) straight line distances. All 
distance measurements were expressed in statute miles. 

Actual distances were measured with a planimeter and straight 
line distances with an ordinary straight-edge ruler. All 
distance measurements commenced at the centre of the eighty- 
five quarter-sections initially homesteaded during the in- 
itial settlement period (1904-1915). 

The actual distances from each of the eighty-five 
quarter-sections to Athabaska Landing, the Athabaska Landing 
Trail, and the two railway depots (Athabaska Landing and 
Colinton) were calculated by placing the planimeter at the 
centre of each quarter-section and then "running" it over the 
existing wagon roads and trails (Map 4.1). The shortest 
route between the centre of each quarter-section and the 
cultural imprints (Athabaska Landing, Athabaska Landing Trail, 
etc.) was traversed. If the wagon road or trail did not pass 
throygh the centre of the quarter-section under investigation, 
the section lines were traversed by the planimeter to the 
nearest wagon road or trail. If swampy land was encountered 
between one quarter-section and the nearest wagon road or 
trait *he* drier ‘land Se He flutes) was traversed with 
the planimeter in an effort to render these actual distance 
measurements meaningful. Calculation of the actual distance 
to the nearest wagon road or trail, as an independent variable, 


was performed in the same. way. 
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The second set of distance data, straight-line dis- 
tances, were measured from the centre of each quarter-section 
(85) to Athabaska Landing, the Athabaska Landing Trail, the 
railway line, and the southern boundary of the study area, 
The distances from the quarter-sections in question to the 
southern boundary were calculated only on a straight-line 
basis. 


Relationship Between Time of Initial Homestead Entry 
and Distance to Athabaska Landing 


ee 


The time of initial homestead entry data for the time 
period 1904-1915, based on the interval measurement of "num- 
ber of days ago" was found to be normally distributed, that 
is, 68 per cent of the frequency distribution of the home- 
stead entry dates were between + or - one standard deviation, 
Likewise the frequency distribution of distance from Athabas- 
Kamuancingm (shown On the xX axis an Fig. 471) 1s normally 
distributed (69 per cent lying within + or - one standard 
deviation). This bivariate normal distribution was subjected 
to a linear correlation analysis. Fig. 4.1 shows the amount 
of spread of the x andy intercepts from the linear regres- 
sion line. The slope of the regression line indicates that 
there is a slightly positive relationship between time of 
initial homestead entry and distance from Athabaska Landing. 
Nonetheless, the range of points both above and below the 
regression line weakens the degree of relationship between 
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REGRESSION LINE FOR ACTUAL DISTANCE TO ATHABASKA LANDING 
AGAINST THE TIME OF INITIAL HOMESTEAD ENTRY 
ONTO EIGHTY-FIVE QUARTER-SECTIONS 
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+O0.349 Was Significant at the 0.00573 


probebility level, 

An examination of the scattergram (Fig. 4.1) shows 
that the very early homesteaders (those who entered the area 
prior to ¥907)',, located within’ close proximity to the exist— 
ing fur-trading and transshipment centre of Athabaska Landing. 
By mid-1907 parcels of land some distance from the Landing 
were claimed in preference to those lying within close prox- 
paecy LO Lhesestanlished centre! (Pig. 4.1)... “The-majority of 
those parcels of land entered on before 1910 and lying more 
than. eight miles from the Landing, were located east of 
Colinton. —~Map 4.2 indacateswall the parcels of land home- 
Steaded within the entire study area by 1908. There is a 
clear indication that a number of parcels of land were in- 
itially claimed in the area east of Colinton and around the 
node of Athabaska Landing. The homestead lands disposed of 
by September 8, 1911] are ese for the entire area on 
Map 4.3. The penetration of settlement outwards from Atha- 
baska Landing is obvious when Maps 4.2 and 4.3 are compared, 
This overall trend of outward penetration of rural settlement 
from Athabaska Landing was shown in Fig. 4.1 by the slope of 
the regression line. 

When the straight-line distances to Athabaska Landing 
were correlated linearly with the initial homestead entry 
dates, a Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient of 


l3nne Stucent se. Cie test was used to calculate ‘the level 


of significance for all the linear regression analyses per- 
formed in this study. (plalock, 1960, pp. 144-146). 
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88 
+0. 294 (Si9gniticant’ at the 0.005 probability level) was ob- 
tained, This correlation coefficient varied insignificantly 
from the coefficient derived when the independent variable, 
actual distance, was subjected to linear correlation analysis. 

The above correlation analysis did not take into ac- 
count any topographical barriers which may have impeded 
uniform penetration of rural settlement outwards from Athabas- 
ka Landing. If the Athabasca River is considered such a 
barrier, and the seventy-two parcels of land initially en- 
BPOGCOSUPONe et Ores ol oeand Jving South Of Ehis river channed 
are correlated linearly with the straight-line distances, 
PheceteswlLtant Linear correlation coefficient is slightly 
higher (+0.301) than when the entire eighty-five members were 
correlated (+0.294). The level of significance remained the 
same (0.005). When the Sixteen parcels ot land lying north 
of the Athabasca River were analyzed, a linear correlation 
SOcltEnevenerOl LO Do /e(Stoniticant. at the 07010 probability 
level) was derived when straight-line distances to Athabaska 


Landing were plotted against time of initial homestead entry. 


Effect of the Edmonton-Athabaska Landing Trail on 
Initial Homestead Penetration 


The Edmonton-Athabaska Landing Trail was undoubtedly 
the most travelled overland transportation artery that passed 
tHhLoUidneeanyapOnciOn Of thesscudyvearea, prior to;agricultural 
settlement. The degree of relationship between initial home- 


stead entry dates and the actual distance of the eighty-five 
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89 
parcels of land from the Trail were relatively weak (Fig. 4.2). 
A linear correlation coefficient of +0.249 (significant at 
only the 0.01 level of confidence) revealed the relative unim- 
portance of the Trail as a primary consideration on the early 
homesteaders locational decisions, 

This degree of association between initial homestead 
entry dates and theoretical (straight-line) distance to the 
Athabaska Landing Trail for the fifty parcels of land lying 
directly to the east and west of the Trail, revealed a 
Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient (linear) of 
40.010. . This was significant at the 0.472 confidence level, 
which renders the correlation coefficient unreliable, as 
47.2 per cent of the association between these two parameters 
could have occurred by "chance." Visual examination of Maps 
4.2 and 4.3 reveals that land adjacent to the Trail was by 
no means ehe first to be homesteaded. 

This lack of direct association between homestead 
entry dates and theoretical distance to the Trail is under- 
standable when the positioning of the wagon road within the 
study area is considered. The Trail followed an old Indian 
pack trail on the crest of a flute that was flanked on either 
side by swamp and beyond that by other flutes. A short 
distance to the east of the Trail, the broken and rough slopes 
of the western flank of the Tawatinaw River Valley were en- 
countered, The flutes south of Athabaska Landing were stoney, 


steep-sided, and arid. These adverse physical conditions, 
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REGRESSION LINE FOR ACTUAL DISTANCE TO THE ATHABASKA LANDING TRAIL 
AGAINST THE TIME OF INITIAL HOMESTEAD ENTRY 
ONTO EIGHTY-FIVE QUARTER SECTIONS 


1913 


Time otf le 
1911 
Initial 
1910 
Homestead woes 
1908 
Entry 


1907 


1906 - 





0.0 18.5 Miles 
Actual Distance to the Athabaska Landing Trail 
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set 
coupled with the swamp troughs, did not encourage early home- 
steaders to settle vin close proximity toetheyirarl> “The 
editor of the Northern News was “aware Of this poor land ad- 
jacent to the Trail and in 1910 he commented that the "soil 
alongside the Edmonton-Athabaska Landing Trail" was not 
"exemplary of the whole country." (Northern News, January 9, 
BOLO eor el) 2 iehessctatedathatl first-class tagriculturalwland was 
to be found both to the east and to the west of the Trail, 
beyond the stoney and sandy soils of the flutes. 

Contrary to a popularly—-held belief that land adja- 
cent to the Trail was homesteaded first, an examination of 
the homestead entry dates and the distance of the eighty-five 
pacee ls sO tang CO vlhe, Trait indicated that this cultural 
Pret incenad very little elfect upon the process of initial 
agricultural settlement. A review of maps showing homestead 
lands aiispesed Of by: 1903 sande OLIN (Maps “422. and 4 3)" *sub— 
stantiates the weak influence the Trail had upon the rural 
colonization process. 


The Effect of Distance to the Nearest Trait and. the 
Time o£ Settlement 


The relationship between time of homestead entry and 
the distance to the nearest trail or wagon road exhibits a 
stronger positive linear correlation than that obtained for 
the Athabaska Landing Trail. Prior to 1910, some 70 per cent 
of the claims that had been filed were three miles or less 


from an existing trail. The positively skewed distance dis- 
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EVUDUELON One the xvaxts (Fig. 4.3) stresses the fact that 
homesteaders generally did not advance to any great distance 
beyond the existing lines of transportation. 

A linear correlation coefficient of +0.413 was com- 
puted, which was®@stonn icant fatwthe N005T sorebability level. 
This degree of association may be questionable, in terms of 
a possible alteration in the wagon road and trail network 
between 1904-1908. These years marked the survey of the 
first township (Twp. 66,R22,W4th in 1904). and the last town- 
Som CWO. Ov Re le 22) 23 Wace 1 908))41n -thesstudysareay 
However, it is unlikely that any major change in the trans- 


portation network occurred throughout his four year period. 
The Railway's Influence on the Rural Settlement Process 


The arrival of the Canadian Northern Railway at 
Athabaska upvacetass in 1912, nad been preceded by a wave of 
agricultural settlers into the district surrounding the 
Landing. The railway's expectation as early as 1908, had 
undoubtedly had a bearing on drawing homesteaders north- 
ward. It had become evident that if a railway were to reach 
Athabaska Landing, the logical route was through the Tawat- 
inaw River valley. This route provided the easiest access 
to the centre of Athabaska Landing which was sited at the 
confluence of the Tawatinaw with the Athabasca River. The 
degree of association between the time of homestead entry 


and actual distance from the two railway depots, Athabaska 
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REGRESSION LINE FOR ACTUAL DISTANCE TO THE NEAREST WAGON ROAD OR TRAIL 
AGAINST THE TIME OF INITIAL HOMESTEAD ENTRY 
ONTO EIGHTY- FIVE QUARTER SECTIONS 


Time of 


Initial 


Homestead 


Entry 





0.0 11.0 Miles 
Actual Distance to the Nearest Wagon Road or Trail 


Big. 4453 
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94 
Landing and Colinton showed a fairly strong positive correla- 
Bron hag. 44) oA linear correlation, coctiicient) of +0.53.1, 
was determined and this value was significant at the 0.005 
probability level. This relatively high correlation coef- 
ficient may be partially accounted for by the calculation of 
distance measurements to two nodes--Athabaska Landing and 
Colinton. As noted previously, homestead entrants moved into 
the area west of Colinton during the early stages of the 
Piveralese~-clement period (Map 4.2)... iThis cluster of rural 
settlement coupled with the outward penetration of home- 
steaders around Athabaska Landing likely accounts for the 
relatively high value of the correlation coefficient. 
The Owestion of Comzanuous Northern Penetration of 
Agricultural Settlement 

Any notion that agricultural settlement pushed north- 
ward along a uniform east-west plane, was soon dispelled 
'when time of homestead entry was plotted against the distance 
from the southern boundary of the study area. The dispersed 
scattering of the points on the scattergram and the slope 
of the regression line (Fig. 4.5) shows a weak association 
between these two variables. Although the relationship is 
positive, the strength of the association as indicated by 
the linear correlation coefficient is somewhat weak (+0.336 


WOLCIW 1S significant at sche 0,005 level of probability, ) 
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REGRESSION LINE FOR ACTUAL DISTANCE TO THE NEAREST RAILWAY STATION (ATHABASKA 
LANDING OR COLINTON) AGAINST THE TIME OF INITIAL HOMESTEAD ENTRY 
ONTO EIGHTY-FIVE QUARTER-SECTIONS 


1913 


Time of 1912 
1911 

Initial 
1910 
Homestead 1702 
1908 

Entry 


1907 


1906 





0.0 16.5 Miles 


Actual Distance to the Nearest Railway Station (Athabaska Landing or Colinton) 


Fig. 4.4 
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REGRESSION LINE FOR STRAIGHT LINE DISTANCE TO THE SOUTHERN BOUNDARY 
OF THE STUDY AREA AGAINST THE TIME OF INITIAL HOMESTEAD ENTRY 
ONTO EIGHTY-FIVE QUARTER- SECTIONS 


Time of 


Initial 


Homestead 


Entry 





0.75 17.75 Miles 
Straight Line Distance from the Southern Boundary 
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Conclusions 


The attempts made above to show the relationship 
between time of initial homestead entry and distance from 
selected cultural imprints, failed to reveal any high degree 
of association. Distance to the railway depots and the near- 
est wagon road or trail were the two cultural realities that 
indicated any significant degree of association, with time 
of initial homestead entry. The variation in the topography, 
the density of vegetation cover and the quality of the soil 
undoubtedly influenced any orderly pattern of outward move- 
ment of rural settlement from the cultural realities, 
Recognition of the physical quality of the land was perhaps 
more crucial in terms of the process of rural settlement in 


the Athabasca, study area, 
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CHAPTER V 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TIME OF INITIAL HOMESTEAD ENTRY 


AND SELECTED ENVIRONMENTAL VARIABLES 
Introduction 


Out of a complex array of elements within the physical 
environment that could be chosen as variables which may have 
influenced the IROL: of rural settlement, two dominant en- 
vironmental factors were selected: soil type and vegetative 
cover. These two variables will be related with time of in- 
itial homestead entry. Soil type and vegetative data were 
not available for all of the eighty-five quarter-sections 
filed on for the first time during the initial settlement 
period (1904-1915). Notation has been made of the number of 
quarter-sections that have been used in the statistical 


analyses, 
Methods of Analysis 


On the basis of the detailed vegetative descriptions 
contained in the original Dominion Land Surveyors' Notebooks 
four basic types of vegetative cover were classified: 

(1) Scrub cover - any broadleaf or needleleaf cover that 
was three inches or less in diameter at breast height 
or less than ten feet in height. This category also 
included the dry semi-open grassland areas that were 


interspersed between the scrub cover. These grass- 
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land areas tended to be small and were usually found 
along the minor creeks and on the river terraces. 


(2) Brulé - any needleleaf or broadleaf cover that had 
been recently burned over. May have had some scrub- 
cover sregeneration., Also included windfall (1.e. 
trees that have been felled by strong winds). 

(3) Woodland - stands of needleleaf and broadleaf species 
that measured more than three inches in diameter at 
breast height and were greater than ten feet in height. 

(4) Swamp - both wet and dry swamp or muskeg areas that 
exhibited substantial accumulations of peaty material 
(usually more than ten inches in depth). Spruce and 
tamarac cover were usually present in the drier sites. 
A linear correlation analysis was applied between the 

number of acres of each vegetative type (for 83 of the sampled 
85 quarter-sections) and the initial time of homestead entry. 
Vegetative information for two parcels of land lying within 
the Hudson's Bay Company Reserve was not available. 

One of the five major soil groups, chernozems, luvi- 
“olopmOLuUnuSOlS gd lLevysOls OG OnganiC Soll1S,; Was assiqned-to 
each of the seventy-six of the eighty-five quarter-sections 
entered upon before 1915. Areal soil data for nine of the 
quarter-sections were not available; two were within the 
Town of Athabasca and the remaining seven were sited on the 
rough and broken slopes of the Athabasca and Tawatinaw River 
valleys. The assignment of aymajorn soil) grouping com the 
seventy-six quarter-sections was determined by the soil group 
that covered more than fifty per cent of the quarter-section 
in question, and at the same time represented the larger 
percentage combination of any major soil group within the 


areal boundaries outlined on the preliminary soils survey 


map. (Tawatinaw Sheet 83-I). 
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The five soil groups or types were ranked in the 
following order: (1) chernozems; (2)eluwasols; (3) .bruni- 
sols; a4) tgikeysotts 185) erganicpsand)thensecorrelated swith 
time of initial homestead entry on a rank-order basis. The 
Wanking Ob@the five soil typestwas not totally arbitrary. 
Chernozems are the most productive soil group in the study 
Brean sichributlsioald owaAh horizons ispar superdorssoil.to 
the typical luvisol which shows signs of eluviation of humic 
colloids and bases from the upper A horizon. The luvisols on 
the other hand, are superior to the brunisols. Although both 
soil types possess an Ae horizon of approximately the same 
depth, the brunisols are composed of loamy sand which tends to 
be excessively arid, in contrast to the clayey texture of the 
huVvisolsiwhichsitends* tosinhibiterapid infiltration and is 
LneceroOre more GCesirable for small grain and grass production. 
The Piso ands OLG anc Aatane arestnewleast. desirable! for 
grain production because of their poor drainage conditions, 
The silty clay loam texture of the gleysols is more desirable 
than the thick accumulations of semi~decomposed and decomposed 
vegetative matter (1.e. peat) of the organic soils. 

The initial homestead entry date data have been treated 
differently from the way they were handled in the previous 
chapter. Homestead entry dates were arranged on a one to 
seventy-six basis (ordinatemetcurenene), in order to provide 
a ranking, that could be correlated can the ranked five soil 


type ratings. The ranking of these two sets of ordinal data 
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Asal. 
facilitated the use of a rank-order correlation technique. 
The degree of association between ‘these two sets of ordinal 
data has been expressed as a Spearman correlation coefficient 
(ro). A student 't' test has been utilized to determine 
whether the nas is BSignat teamt Jorenote 

In addition to performing a rank-order correlation on 
the time of initial homestead entry and soil type data, the 
method has also been applied to another set of variables, 
Svenoit) Hietonrecu lili akvons pang shen Each quarter-section 
was evaluated and assigned a land quality rating by the 
Dominion Land Surveyors at the time the area was platted. 
This investigation attempts to show whether there was any 
association between the Surveyor's evaluation of the land 


and the homesteaders' preferences, 


Re aU Onship Between) Handerit for Cultivation” Ratings 
and alime,or (initia lswlomestecadyen try 


Prior to illustrating the relationship between soil 
types and vegetative cover with date of first homestead entry 
the association between "land fit for cultivation" and time 


of homestead entry is interesting. Computation of the Spear- 
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man's coefficient of rank-order correlation between the two 
sets of ordinal data, revealed a very weak, but positive re- 
Peeronsrion (+0.166 which was significant at the 0.066 
probability level). The arrangement of the entry dates (on 
an interval basis) within each land quality grouping is shown 
Pie i fee it Sea rsttaDutlom wndi cates that “poor” land 
MeGeentLoOred upon in advence of "fLair”™ and Yqood" iquality land. 

These results should not be interpreted at great 
length, because the evaluation given by the Dominion Land 
Surveyors may be open to question, and may well be variable 
between one Surveyor and another. Unfortunately any detailed 
classification that may have been used as a guide to their 


evaluations could not be traced. 
Soil Type and Homestead Entry Date Analyses 


The rank-order correlation analysis between the ranked 
soil types and the first, to the seventy-six homestead en- 
trants revealed a Spearman correlation coefficient of +0.397 
which was significant at the 0.001 probability level. Again 
the correlation coefficient value is not high. However, it is 
much larger than that obtained when the "land fit for cultiva- 
tion" ratings were correlated with the time of homestead entry. 
Perhaps the use of selected data (seventy-six parcels of land 
as opposed to eighty-five in the former correlation analysis) 
may have accounted for the eee renee in the correlation co- 
efficients. Fig. 5.2 shows the distribution of time of home- 


stead entry for the seventy-six parcels of land within each 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TIME OF INITIAL HOMESTEAD ENTRY 
AND THE ‘LAND FIT FOR CULTIVATION’ RATINGS 


1914 
2 
3 
1913 : 
3 
2 5 
3 2 
Time of 1912 : A 
3 A 
2 2 
3 a 
1911 5 
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Initial : 
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1908 
Entry 
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1905 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TIME OF INITIAL HOMESTEAD ENTRY 
AND THE GREAT SOIL ORDERS 


1913 


Time of 1912 


1911 


Initial 
1910 
Homestead ] 909 
1908 

Entry 


1907 


1906 


1905 





Chernozems Luvisols Brunisols Gleysols Organic Rough and 
Soils Broken Slopes 


Great Soil Orders 
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1:05 
mMajOGpssoi | group. “Once again, the poorer quality lands (ise. 
those exhibiting organic soils development) were entered upon 
before or at the same time as luvisolic soils were claimed. 

In addition to this, in some instances, the rough and broken 
slopes tended to be claimed before any of the other soil 
types. Figure 5.2 clearly suggests that considerations other 
than soil type must have influenced the initial settlement 
process, 


The Association of Date of Initial Homestead Entry with 
Vegetative Cover 


In an attempt to determine the degree of affinity that 
one particular type of vegetative cover may have had over an- 
other, the number of acres within each group (4) was linearly 
correlated with the time of homestead entry. The Pearson 
peecuce—Moment correlation coetticient derived tor each 
vegetative type when associated with time of initial homestead 


entry is shown below: 


Type of Vegetative Cover Linear Correlation Level of 


ness i ae ee eee 
Scrubland (acres) -0.493 SOO 
Woodland +0.294 #003 
Swamp ieee Ui 2ia 
Brulé & Windfall +0.144 028 


An examination of the scattergrams (Figures 5.3, 5.4, 
5.5 and 5.6) will reveal why the positive and negative assoc- 


iations appear in the correlation coefficients. The larger 
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REGRESSION LINE FOR NUMBER OF ACRES OF SCRUBLAND 
AGAINST THE TIME OF INITIAL HOMESTEAD ENTRY 
ONTO EIGHTY-THREE QUARTER-SECTIONS 


Time of 1912 & 


1911 


Initial 


1910 


Homestead 1909 


1908 


Entry 


1907 


1906 





0.0 175.0 Acres 
Number of Acres of Scrubland 
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REGRESSION LINE FOR NUMBER OF ACRES OF BRULE 
AGAINST THE TIME OF INITIAL HOMESTEAD ENTRY 
ONTO EIGHTY-THREE QUARTER -SECTIONS 
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Time of 
1911] 
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Entry 
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REGRESSION LINE FOR NUMBER OF ACRES OF WOODLAND 
AGAINST THE TIME OF INITIAL HOMESTEAD ENTRY 
ONTO EIGHTY- THREE QUARTER-SECTIONS 


19135 


Time of 1912 


1911 


Initial 


Homestead 1909 2 


1908 
Entry 


1906 


1905 
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REGRESSION LINE FOR NUMBER OF ACRES OF SWAMPLAND 
AGAINST THE TIME OF INITIAL HOMESTEAD ENTRY 
ONTO EIGHTY-THREE QUARTER -SECTIONS 
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tie “ereage OL scrub cover (Pig, 5.3), the earlier”™the land 
tended to be settled; therefore, although the correlation 
coefficient reads as a negative value, in essence, the lands 
exhibiting a greater acreage of scrub cover tended to be 
settled earlier than that exhibiting other forms of cover. 
Woodland ranked as the most undesirable during the initial 
settlement period, followed by swamp, then brulé and windfall. 
Porcraterace On atO the sceoubland was not particularly strong. 
However, this type of vegetative cover was strongly associated 
with the undesirable flutes, which may account for the rather 
weak association. As noted in the distance to the Athabaska 
Landing Trail and time of homestead entry correlations, there 
was a strong indication that those parcels of land lying with- 
in the flute fields ‘were not settled first. Nonetheless, 
there was a definite priority among the initial homestead 
entrants to choose scrubland over any other form of vegetative 
cover, 

Patent Dates and their Association with the Environ- 

mental Variables 
Of the eighty-five homestead entries made in the study 

area prior to 1915, some forty-six (54 per cent) were patented 
by 1920. Only eight quarter-sections filed upon during the 
initial settlement period were re-entered upon a second 
time. The patent dates (expressed as number of days ago) 
have been correlated with some of the distance and all of 


the environmental variables in an attempt to determine how 





JE 
the resultant correlation coefficients vary with those de- 
rived when the homestead entry dates were used as the de- 
pendent variable. This approach will indicate what type of 
land was patented first and whether land close to certain 
cultural features tended to be patented earlier that that 
at some distance. The patent date's relationship with the 
distance and land quality variables has been restricted to 
the period up to 1920. Therefore the potential number of 
parcels of land under consideration) is limited to forty-six. 
If soil and/or vegetative cover data are missing for any of 
ene Orty-six, notation hes been! made of the restricted 
sample size, 


Relationship Between Land Patented before 1920 and 
selected) Dusitance: Variables | 


Only gonesseteot  Custancescatastequires use an the 
following analysis in order to compare the distance-—time 
homestead entry with the distance-time of patent correla- 
tion coefficients. The theoretical or straight line distance 
measurements have been selected for this analysis. Com- 
putation of a linear correlation coecEficient for each pair ‘ort 
distance variables as they vary with patent date and home- 


stead entry date are shown below: 
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Distance Distance Distance Distance 
itEO© to to LO 
Athabasca Atha Trade Rail Stern Bound, 


Eneny, Dates 

BEL Qe eco LoL5 

N = 85 fe Oy29.4 a0 Saal +0.454 0). 336 
(0;50:05) CORO (0/4005) (02005) 

Patent Dates 

peor .bo7l920 

N = 46 OR 229 aie 3150 +07..473 Ok 3 69 
CORO 22) (0.014) (0.001) (0.004) 

There is virtually no difference in the correlation 
coefficients for the paired entry date data and the patent 


GatenGatamwutweehe various distance measurements. 
Soil Type and Patent Date Relationships 


AM CONDaiksOm Olechie sande rit stor mcultivatrom srycorrela-— 
tion coefficients, is not feasible, because the significance 
level of the Spearman t. when the patent date data were used 
was too high (0.398). However, on the basis of soil type 
Rankings (i.e. (1) chernozem- (2) luvisol, etc.), the level 
of probability is sufficient to warrant comparison. The 
following table indicates very little variation between the 


two coefficients: 


Spearman r Level of 
Significance 
Enbryndateswprionr) to; LoL SeaN e935 HOkBOY SiG. meee s00 1 
Patent dates prior to 1920 N = 40 BOs Bie Sgr BIf0V2 


Relationship Between Patent Days and Vegetative Cover 


A comparison of the linear correlation coefficients 
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JENS) 
derived when patent dates were plotted against number of 
acres Of scrub cover, woodland, brulé (and windfall) and 
swamp for forty-four parcels of land, (two parcels within the 
Hudson's Bay Company Reserve lacked vegetative data), shows 
very little difference from those derived when entry dates 
were used as the dependent variable. 

ACR Ot AC BOL AC OG Ac. of 
Scrub Wood Brulé Swamp _ 
Encry Dates 
Beton. to plo 56N=85 -0.493 +0294 +0,144 £052.25 
Level of signifi- 


cance (0.001) (04003;) (0.098) CO-012415) 


Patent Dates 


prior to 1920 N=44 -0,493 +O 343 PORO8 7 7 One52 
Level of signifi 
cance s(02001) (Oe Old) (02387) (COnSES 2) 


Scrubland tended to be patented sooner than either of 
the other three vegetative categories. The completion of 
homestead improvement duties was easier to perform on the 
scrub covered land than on land that was predominately wooded 
OY spooKrlyedrained.» Thigtyesactes ofsescrubycoversthatawasein— 
terspersed with small patches of open grassland was far eas- 
ier to clear and break than the wooded or brulé areas, It 
is difficult to infer any direct comparison between the brulé 
and swamp areas with regard to the variation in the linear 
correlation coefficients because of the low levels of signifi- 
cance when the acreage of these two types of vegetative cover 


were correlated with patent dates. The wooded areas, were 
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not only entered upon much later than the swamps or brulé 


areas; but they took a much Longer period of time to patent. 
Conclusions 


The type of vegetative cover appeared to have ex- 
erted the strongest influence on the homesteader's initial 
locational decisions. A preference for scrub cover over any 
other type of vegetation cover was illustrated by the correla- 
tion analysis. There appeared to be relatively little 
distinction made on the homesteader's part to differentiate 
degraded black soils from luvisols. However there was some- 
what of a preference for these types as opposed to the 
beunisols, gleysols and organic soils. 

Any grouping of certain members of the soil variables 
with those of the vegetation variable might have been mean- 
ingful. However, the reduced sample population would be such 
that any associations (expressed as correlation coefficients) 
would have become uninterpretable, because of the large 
element of "chance" associations. Secondly, although the 
use of dominant soil groups was, perhaps, a general approach, 
it appeared to be the best method of examining this variable. 
Unfortunately, these data could not be measured exactly on 


an areal basis. 
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CHAPTER Vi 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ETHNIC BACKGROUND 


AND SELECTED VARIABLES 


Introduction 


The analysis of the rural settlement process in the 
Ahtabasca study area has focused upon the relationship be- 
tween time of initial homestead entry and time of patent 
date (prior to 1920) with a few selected spatial (distance) 
and environmental variables (vegetative cover and soil type). 
This chapter concentrates on the eieinpatee = background of the 
early homesteaders and stresses the interrelationships be- 
tween ethnicity and time of homestead entry, time of first 
homestead patent and predominant vegetative cover. Home- 


stead abandonment and cancellation rates will be examined in 


tS wEthnic" Insti eSwsS Cuddy sLOlLerce COs tneupLaCes Olea rt 


of the homestead entrant (male or female), as recorded on 
the “Application for Homestead entry Jform. | BOourenas jou 
ethnic categories have been selected for the following anal- 
yses: 
(Dy. “Americans. (bore i111 U.o. a) 
(2) Canadians (born in Canada) 
(3) British (born in the United Kingdom) 
(4) European (born in Eastern or Western Europe, 
includes France, Germany, Hungary, 
Poland, Austria, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia and the Ukraine. 
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light of the association with the predominant type of veg- 
itative cover for the quarter-sections under examination 
and then collated with the dhnic background of the home- 
stead entrant. Many initial and subsequent homestead en- 
tries were either voluntarily abandoned by the homestead 
entrant or were cancelled by the Department of the Interior 
if the homestead entrant failed to adhere to the homestead 
regulations regarding residency, cultivation and improvement 
duties. (Appendix II). Homestead entries were also can- 
celled by the Department of Interior if the homestead entrant 
failed to produce Canadian citizenship to the homestead 
authorities. The British were the only ethnic group exempt 
from declaring Canadian citizenship. 

In the following discussion, the term “abandonment” 
will be used in the broad sense of the homesteaders de- 
clared (abandonment) or undeclared (cancellation) exit from 


a homestead (one quarter-section). 
Method of Analysis 


In an attempt to show the inter-relationships between 
a dependent variable (ethnicity) and two independent variables 
(date of initial homestead entry and type of vegetative cover) 
utilization-of -such-advancedsstatistical techniques as ~chi-= 
Square or multifactor analysis were not possible because of 
the limited number of members within each ethnic group. When 
these three variables were interrelated in tabular form a 


number of "cells" within the tables remained empty. 
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The interrelationship between these variables is best illus- 
trated by showing absolute and percentage frequencies in 
table form based on each ethnic group. 

Aswone of thesmore antluenciual factors im the overall 
rural settlement process, the type of vegetative cover has 
been selected as the environmental index for the inter- 


related analysis. 


The Homesteaders Ethnic Background 


The Americans comprised proportionately the largest 
ethnic group to enter the Athabaska Landing area during the 
initial settlement period (1904-1915). Their numbers were 
followed by the Canadian-born, then the British and European- 
born, respectively. Table 6.1 shows the absolute frequency 
and percentage breakdown for each ethnic group based on the 


findings of the random sample. The birthplace for twelve of 
TABLE 6.1 


INITIAL HOMESTEADERS' ETHNIC BACKGROUND 


(1904-1915) 





~ Absolute Percentage 
Place of Birth Frequency (N) Frequency 
United States of America 29 39.4% 
Canada . 18 24.8% 
United Kingdom 14 19.23 
Burope Lys 16.6% 


TOTAL 73 LCUn 0S 
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the eighty-five first homestead entrants were unobtainable. 
The homestead entry forms had become lost, were not properly 
filled out at the time of initial entry, or were indecipher- 
able. 

If consideration is given to all those homesteaders 
who filed onto land in the Athabasca study area between 1904- 
PPLOeeCuelerease first ymsecond, third, etc., homestead entrants, 


the proportionate change in ethnic composition is very slight. 


eet ee Ore 23) 
DABLES 6,2 


ETHNIC BACKGROUND OF ALL HOMESTEAD ENTRANTS 





(1904-1915) 
Absolute Frequency PETC vadiem = 7e— 

Prace Gr BiVpthy quency 
United States of America SH) 36.4% 
Canada 29 tees 
United Kingdom 23 DM ses 
Europe ANS) 14.0% 
West Indies 1 1s 3 

TOTAL 107 LOO .0% 


The large influx of Americans into Canada prior to 
Wonldewar@iehad *followedStnewelosing Of the American frontier. 
The high price of land in the established agricultural areas 


in the United States had encouraged young men to press north- 
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ward to the last large agricultural frontier on the continent. 
They had become aware that a parcel of land (160 acres) could 
be entered upon for a meagre $10 entry fee in Canada's West- 
ern Interior. 

Although the Americans comprised the largest ethnic 
group to enter the study area during the initial settlement 
period, they tended to enter somewhat later than the British 
and Canadian homesteaders. If the initial homestead entry 
data are reviewed, by 1911, forty per cent of the Canadians 
and forty-six per cent of the Britishers who were to even- 
tualtyeclaimdand for the firstPtime had) already ‘done So. 
This figure compares with only fourteen per cent for the 
Americans and nine per cent for the Europeans. This differ- 
ence in the time of entry, naturally affected the type of 
land available for further settlement. If the predominant 
vegetative cover is used as an index of land quality, the 
distribution of American, Canadian, British and European 
Entiies 1s; somewhat) varied, (Tables €93,, 6.4, 6.5) GaGa 

Until 1911, the Canadiany British and Huxopean tentrants 
had favored the scrub and brulé dominated quarter-sections, 
whereas two of the three American entrants had favored the 
predominantly swampy land. After 1911, the availability of 
good scrubland had diminished, and brulé, wooded and swampy 
areas were claimed. The four American ee onto scrubland 
in 1912 and 1913, were situated in the flute fields to the 
south of Athabaska Landing. 


Perhaps the most interesting ethnic preferential pat- 
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Cern relates Specifically to the American claims made in 1911 
and 1912. There was a marked preference for swampland by 
this ethnic group during this time period. This preference 
is in direct contrast to the British preference for woodland. 
The Canadians claimed each type of land (woodland vs swamp- 
land) in’ equal proportions during these two years. ~By 1913 
the American entrants were claiming scrub, brulé and wood- 
land in equal proportions. 

Proportionately, the homestead abandonment rates 
after the land had been filed upon once were relatively 


nughe (Table 6.7). 


TABLE 6.7 


RATE OF INITIAL HOMESTEAD ABANDONMENT 
BY BPCUNtTC GROUP? 1904-1915 


Absolute Percentage 
F - ‘ 
noes Frequency of of Abandonment 
‘ Abandonment of 
Number of ere 
A Bene of i asiecals 
Ethnic Da Gara a : Be 
; LnscLel  EnitaaLes Entries 
Group BR CEL es 
Americans 29 in) 60% 
Canadians 7, 4) 41% 
Bi es hh 14 4 29% 
Europeans 12 pees 67% 
TOTAL 72 36 503 


The rate of abandonment (including cancellation) cor- 
responded closely with the time of entry; that is, the Ameri- 


cans and Europeans tended to abandon the initially entered 
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quarter-section shortly after filing had been completed. The 
length of time it took each ethnic group to abandon each type 
of quarter-section (based on vegetative cover) is indicated 


in Table 6.8 below. 


TABLE 6.8 
AVERAGE LENGTH OF TIME (IN YEARS) FOR EACH ETHNIC GROUP TO 


ABANDON INITIAL HOMESTEAD, BASED ON VEGETATIVE COVER, 











1904-1915 
Dominant Average 
(Over 503%) Average Length of Time (in Years) Length of 
Type of for each Ethnic Group Time (Yrs.) 
Vegetative for Domin- 
Cover Americans Canadians British Europeans ant Type of 
Vegetative 
Growth 
SCLUD eo3 (N=3)* 0 39Ae(N=2)? 0.93 (N=1) 1.02 (N=2) Uh ARS) 
Brule 0.27 (N=1) 4.09 (N=2) D708 
wood AeAS (NS AL, 2 382 (N=3 Me, 69°'(N=2,) 107584-(N=1) 1,54 
Swamp 3.49 (N=7) 1.28 (N=2) 1.21 (N=2) a MERS, 
Average 
length of 
time for 
each ethnic 
group L.76(N=14) -Lols) (N27); 1. 3h (N=3:)) e907) 


* 
The N values appeared in parenthesis in Tables 6.3-6.6 and 
refer to the absolute frequency of abandonment. 


Of the fourteen known American abandonment dates, four 
were given-up within one year's time and another five within 
a period of two years. On the average, the Americans tended 
to remain for a longer period of time on the predominantly 


swampy parcels of land. Compared with the Canadians and the 
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Europeans who abandoned swampland after first entry, the 
Americans, On the average, stayed two years longer. 

All four ethnic groups readily abandoned the scrub- 
Geveved, percels Of Land Lying=within the “flute fields or 
along the rough and broken flanks of the Tawatinaw River 
valley. 

PrVan examinacron ot -the™second, third” andtfourth 
homestead entrants onto parcels of land initially homesteaded 
for the first time between 1904-1915 is made, the rate of 
abandonment of these subsequent entries far exceeded the 
rate of abandonment of the first homestead entrants for three 
(Americans, Canadians, Britishers) of the four ethnic groups. 
Clapte 689 )*: 

TABLE 6.9 
RATE OF HOMESTEAD ABANDONMENT BY THE SECOND, THIRD AND FOURTH 


HOMESTEAD ENTRANTS, BY ETHNIC GROUP, 1904-1915 





Total Number Percentage 
Ethnic Group Entries Abandoned Abandoned 
Americans ial 9 81.8% 
Canadians 10 6 60.03 
pEVeLsSn 8 5 62, 5% 
Europeans 3 2 66.63 


On a time of homestead entry-type of vegetative cover basis 
all ethnic groups tended to patent scrubland more readily 


than any other type of vegetative cover (Tables 6.10-6.13). 
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TABLE 6.10 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF SUBSEQUENT (SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, 
ETC.) HOMESTEAD ENTRANTS,ON A TIME OF SUBSEQUENT HOMESTEAD 
ENTRY--TYPE OF VEGETATIVE COVER BASIS 


—_——— — eS 
aaaeae=aeaeaaee_e_QeG5uqQnnnnnnqss eee eel 














aeiereir Year of Homestead Entry by Second,Third, 
Ethnic Vegetative and Fourth Homestead Entrants 
Group Cover OO Ome UO meio On 2a OS pee OL ae LO} 
Ameri- Scrub 1 L(L):* 
cans Brulé . Ae) 
Woodland Cy ee?) 
Swamp 1 22 eeu) 


Total Number of Entrants - ll Number Abandoned ~ 9 


PAB LE6. LL 


Canadi- Scrub As) 1-(1) 
ans Brulé 1 
Woodland 32): eels) 
Swamp 
Total Number of Entrants - 10 Number Abandoned - 6 


TABLE 6.12 


Peversn scrub us 1( eee 32) 
Brulé 
Woodland 22.) 
Swamp 


Total Number of. Entrants —°8 Number Abandoned - 5 


TABLE GZS 
Euro- israale: Ls 
peans Brulé 
Woodland 
Swamp ial) > 2 -12CL) 


Total Number of Entrants - 3 Number Abandoned —- 2 


*Number in parentheses indicates number of entries abandoned 
within each cell. 
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Once again the scrubland that was abandoned during this time 
was located on the rough and broken slopes of the major river 
valleys or in the flute fields. Only two of the twelve 
parcels of land exhibiting predominately swamp cover were 
duly patented by subsequent homestead entrants (both by Ameri- 
cans). In addition to the homestead entries and abandonments 
shown in Tables 6.10-6.13, one West Indian (Jamaican) filed 
as a second homestead entrant onto swampland in 1913, but 
rapidly abandoned the quarter-section. 

The following table summarizes the total number of 
homestead entries filed for the entire 1904-1915 period, in 
addition to the percentage of those entries that were even- 


tually abandoned on an ethnic basis. 


TABLE 6.14 


ALL HOMESTEAD ENTRIES FILED BETWEEN 1904-1915 








Number of Percentage 





Lotas Quarter- of 

Number Sections Entries 
Ethnic of Eventually Eventually 
Group Entries Abandoned Abandoned 
Americans 40 26 653 
Canadians Peg 13 48% 
British 22 9 413% 
Europeans 1) 10 69% 
West Indian iL ah 100% 


The higher rate of abandonment amongst the American 


and Europeans related to the limited amount of good quality 
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eA: 
land remaining when they entered the area. The British and 
Canadians tended to enter first and therefore claimed the 
scrubland which was easier to improve. 
Reasons Stated for Abandonment by Ethnic Group for’ all 

Homestead Entries Made Between 1904 and 1915 

On every abandonment and cancellation of homestead 
entry form, mappeared =a space for the homesteader *to ‘declare 
his reason for giving-up his claim. Often personal reasons 
such as illness, death or financial embarrassment were 
those cited for leaving. These reasons are shown in Table 
Gres =POr Gach ethmke group, PAlthough the reliability of 
these reasons may be questionable, the poor quality of the 
land was the most frequent reason cited for abandonment. 
Sixty-four per cent of the Americans and sixty-three per 
cent of the Canadians claimed poor land as the major reason 


Hon tirei rc moves: 


TABLE 6.15 


REASONS GIVEN BY ETHNIC GROUPS FOR ABANDONING QUARTER-SECTIONS, 


1904-1915 
Pananciad 
Ethnic Poor Mis- Leaving Embarrass- 
Group Land Filed Country ment iliness. Death 
Americans 9 1 uy aw i, ih 
Canadians 5 us 2 - - - 
British 3 - - a 3 2 


Europeans - a - - ur Ay 
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Frequency of Homestead Entries Prior to Patent 


Many of the eighty-five quarter-sections in the random 
sample that were first homesteaded during the 1904-1915 set- 
tlement period had more than one homestead entrant before 
the individual parcels of land were patented. Table 6.16 
shows the frequency of homestead entries completed before 
the parcel of land was patented; indeed some seven in the 
sample of eighty-five were never patented. Only fifty-four 
per cent of the first homestead entrants eventually patented 
the declared quarter-sections (Table Galo Byeel92 056644. .°7 
per cent of the eighty-five parcels of land first filed 
upon during the initial settlement period (1904-1915) had 
been patented. Of the forty-six quarter-sections that were 
entered upon before 1915 and patented by 1920, fifty per cent 
Of the patents were issued on parcels of land that had pre- 
dominant scrub cover..._—This ratio auneeracs with 28.3 per cent 
for predominately swampland, 11.0 per cent for woodland and 
Ge 7 per cent for brulewethe majority of thesoredominant vy 
swampy and wooded quarter-sections that were patented before 
1920, had a high ratio of scrub cover in association with the 
swampland. 

These quarter-sections which were patented after 1930 
were largely wooded and swampy parcels of land (Fig. 6.1). 
The ratio of swampland patented after 1930 is almost equal 
Oo the catio of serubland’ patented prior to 1920 and during 
the 1920's. The trends in land patenting are not surprising, 


as, the scrubland was much easier to clear and cultivate than 
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PERCENTAGE OF QUARTER-SECTIONS PATENTED 


UNDER SELECTED TEMPORAL CONDITIONS 
BASED ON DOMINANT VEGETATIVE COVER 
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Initial homestead entry Entry made by either first, 
(made before 1915) and second, third, etc. homestead 
patented before 1920 entrant before 1920 and 
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any Of the other types of vegetative cover. The cultivation 
requirements as stated in the homestead regulations were read- 
ily performed on scrubland and patent was soon granted. 

Association Between Ethnic Groups and Homestead 
Rarenta Dales 
If consideration is given to the ethnic groups that 
pacencted land prior to 1920, the Canadians patented a greater 


number of quarter-sections than any other ethnic group (Table 








Se ae 
TABLE 6.17 
QUARTER-SECTIONS ENTERED ON BEFORE 1915 AND PATENTED BEFORE 
20 
ia Absolute Percentage 
Frequencies Frequencies 
Americans thy? Bios 
Canadians 14 36.83 
Britishers Jah 2202 
Europeans pak 2.6% 
TOTAL 38 LO0G..0% 


The variation between percentage of homestead entrants 
during the 1904-1915 settlement period by ethnic divisions, 
and the percentage patented by 1920 by ethnic breakdown, 
clarifies the trend examined previously. That is, the Amer- 
icans tended to enter the area somewhat later than the Canad- 
ians and Britishers and therefore did not proportionately 


patent as much land. Once again this relates to the type of 
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12 
land left to be claimed by the later entrants. The Europeans, 
like the Americans, had a lower rate of patenting than the 
Stner=tworgroups: 

The type of land patented by either the first or 
second homestead entrant before 1920 is shown in the follow- 


ing table based on ethnic groups. 


TABLE 6.18 
ETHNIC GROUP 


Dominant Type 


O£ 
Vegetative 
Cover American Canadians Britishers European Total 
SccuD 2, 6 i, AE ike) 
Brulé 1 2 i 0 5 
Woodland 2 3 0 0 5 


Swamp | 7 2 3 0 a2 


TOTAL 1 L3* ie} ik me) 


Ethnic origaonatoreeight entrants ms 
unknown, 


*Vegetative cover unknown for one Canadian patent. 


Once again the association between time of entry and 
type of land eventually patented by each ethnic group resembles 
the association discovered between time of initial homestead 
entry and type of vegetative cover preferred or Left for 
eeeneoninke Groupe (fates on sy, o.s, O.07 0.0). = Lhe Vvarlation 
in Charegeal number of parcels of land patented for each eth- 


nic group is accounted for by the second entrant who patented 
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by 1920, and who may have been of a different ethnic origin 
than the first entrant, and secondly, there were the occa- 
sional quarter-sections that were not patented until after 
1920, but were entered upon during the initial settlement 
period (1904-1915). 

In general, all ethnic groups took a longer peaiod of 
ne to patent land that was predominately wooded or that 
neadebeen burned=over ) (brulé)>; sites difficult to .compare 
the differences in time of patent between each ethnic group 
because of the limited number of occurrences within each 


eel) in Table 6.19. 


TAB Gi 62.L9 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF TIME (IN YEARS) FOR EACH ETHNIC GROUP TO 
PATENT QUARTER-SECTIONS ENTERED UPON BEFORE 


1915. ANDEPATENTED, BEFORE. 1920 


Dominant Type 


of Ethnic Group 
Vegetative 
Cover Americans Canadians Britishers Europeans 
Scrub 3.68 (N=2) 4.58 (N=6) 4.32 (N=7) SA 2O ei N=) 
Brulé 5.16 (N=). 398 (N=2) 8 2 7 (N=)) - 
Woodland 5 23) (N]=2)) 35.608 (N=3) - - 
Swamp A788 (AN=7) S77 (N22). 42:07 (N=3) - 


The average length of time required to patent the forty-six 
quarter-sections entered upon and patented before 1920, was 


4.73 years. On a vegetative breakdown, swampland took the 
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least time to patent, 4.38 years, followed by scrubland 4.47 
Mears, porule A o66Ryeacseandswoodiland @.2l.years. The short. per- 
iod for patenting swampland, can be accounted for rather 
Simply. Of the twelve quarter-sections patented before 1920, 
eight had over thirty-five per cent scrub cover and the re- 
maining four had a wooded cover ranging from twelve to 
thirty-four per cent. Those parcels that had a combination 
woodland and swamp cover took an average of 4.92 (N=4) years 
to patent compared with the combination swamp-scrub cover 


which took an average of 4.13 years (N=8). 
Post World War=i_Homestead Entry and Patent Patterns 


During the 1920's there were many quarter-sections 
that were re-entered upon, in addition to new entries made 
onto parcels of land previously unclaimed. Of the thirty- 
Six homestead entries made during the 1920's on twenty-three 
parcels of land, only thirteen were eventually patented. | 


Table 6.20. below. shows the frequency of homestead)entry, 


TABLE 6:20 
NUMBER OF HOMESTEAD ENTRIES MADE DURING THE 1920's AND INCI- 
DENCE OF EVENTUAL ABANDONMENT OF THESE ENTRIES BY 


ETHNIC GROUPS 


Ethnic Number of Number of Percentage 
Groups Homestead Entries Abandonments Abandonment 
Americans 1, 6 DADs 
Canadians 4 3 f9R,0% 
British 9 8 88.8% 
Europeans Mos a. Seis 
TOTAL 55) 22 67.0% 
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the number of abandoned homesteads and the number of patented 
quarter-sections all based on ethnic background. The birth- 
place for three homestead entrants was unknown. The abandon- 
ment rate was excessively high for all entrants (based on 
ethnic data) at sixty-seven per cent. Proportionately, the 
British-born recorded the greatest number of homestead 
fatlures during the 1920°s. The majority of the British- 
born entered the Athabasca area under the Soldier Settlement 
scheme which provided one-half sections of land to British 
farm workers, who wished to farm in Canada. In the Athabasca 
area, the war veterans agreed to purchase the half-section 


POG Set) Price of 55, 0004 


By the mid-1920's when these 
people began moving into the area, the better quality land 
had been homesteaded and patented or subsequently purchased 
by 'men of means' following completion of patent. This sit- 
uation ea the British settler in an awkward financ- 

ial position. Although the 1920's were generally a period 

of prosperity, the incoming British veteran found himself 
Situated on poor quality land with heavy financial commit- 
ments. He was expected to pay interest and some principle on 
the land purchase loan, and in order to improve the land, 


basic machinery was required and purchase prices at that time 


were relatively high. Placed in this situation in the late 





16pors, Con wetheMriwes Co Hart, an English settler 
who entered the area under the Soldier Settlement Scheme. 
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1920's, just prior to the depression era of the 1930's, many 
became discouraged and abandoned the land. 

Although the 1930's marked a movement northward of 
"dried-out" farmers from southern Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
the few who entered the Athabasca area did not claim home- 
steads. The European-born, primarily from Poland, repre- 
sented the greatest number of homesteaders. These people 
persevered with predominately swampy land or scrub covered 
flutes, and some eventually managed to gain patent after an 


average of eleven years. 


TABLE 6.21 
NUMBER OF HOMESTEAD ENTRIES MADE DURING THE 1930's AND 
INCIDENCE OF EVENTUAL ABANDONMENT OF THESE 


ENTRIES BY GEAHNIC GROUPS 


Number of 


Bthnic Homestead Number of Percentage 
Group Entrants Abandonments Abandonments 
American 4 4 1003 
Canadians 5 4 80% 
Biaeisn it 1 100% 
Buropean 9 5) 56% 
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37 
By the outset of the Second World War, homesteading 
activity in the study area had virtually drawn to a close, 
The occasional parcel of land has been purchased on a home- 
stead lease system by resident farmers wishing to expand 
their holdings. Seldom has this trend been necessary, as 
farm consolidation since the Second World War has resulted 


in land change amongst the patented land. 
Conclusions 


The Americans were proportionately the largest ethnic 
group to enter the study area during the initial settlement 
period (1904-1915). By the time the Americans and Europeans 
arrived in the Athabaska Landing district the better quality 
land (scrubland) had been largely claimed by Canadians and 
Britishers. The abandonment rates of initial homestead 
claims by the Americans and Sonesrmceine were higher than they 
were for the Canadians and Britishers; a fact largely reflect- 
ing the poorer quality land (primarily swampland) claimed 
Dyetne acer homesteady entrants. 

For those who initially entered about the same time, 
there were certain preferential trends between the ethnic 
groups. The Britishers' preference for woodland matched 
the American preference for swampland, particularly in 1911. 
The scrubland that was entered upon and abandoned shortly 
afterwards was inevitably associated with either the flute 
fields or the rough and broken ridges of the major river 


valleys. 
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The patent trends were largely a reflection of the 
initial homestead entry trends; that is, quarter-sections 
exhibiting a predominant scrub cover tended to be patented 
much earlier than any of the other three types of vegetative 
cover. The average length of time to gain patent to quarter- 
sections that had a predominant scrub, brulé or swamp vege- 
tative cover was practically the same. Wooded areas on the 


whole tended to take nearly two years longer to patent. 
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CHAPTER VIiIg£ 


THE AGE AND MARITAL STRUCTURE OF THE HOMESTEADERS 
AND THEIR ASSOCIATION WITH SOME 


Sa ME CUMIED) WEIR ZNSE EIS) 
PnNtroductio0n 


isalah Bowman (19317 pp. 1) claimed, that the agricul— 
tural pioneers who advanced into the uninhabited regions or 
beyond the fringes of agricultural settlement, tended to be 
mainly young people with families. This observation is | 
partially true for the homestead entrants who filed home- 
Seead claims in the Athabasca study area prior to 1915. 
The average age of the male entrants who initially entered 
Rhee ecldy area prior to 1915) was 34. 5. vears. - lhisgcigqure 
was calculated from sixty-eight of the eighty-five initial 
homestead entrants. The age of the initial homestead en- 
trants ranged from eighteen to seventy-two years. 

The average age of the homesteaders who entered before 
1915 and patented before 1920 varied insignificantly from 
the average age of the initial homestead entrants: 34.4 years 
with a range in ages from eighteen to sixty~two years. This 
average age was calculated on the basis of the age of the 
entrant at the time the homestead claim was filed and not at 
the time patent was issued. On the basis of the average age 
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of the entrants, Bowman's observation that pioneers tended 
to be "young" may have some. validity depending upon one's 
midi Vidual wr cerpretac ion of “voung. 

An examination of the marital status of the homestead 
entrants who filed homestead claims prior to 1915 and patent- 
ead the "quarter=-sections prior ‘to 1920, revealed that 51.2 
per cent were bachelors. Again this percentage was calculat- 
ed on the marital status of the homesteader at the time of 
entry. The remaining 48.8 per cent of those who patented be- 
fore 1920, "had ‘tramrlies *which ranged in size from two (usual- 
ly husband and wife) to twelve. A family size of four was 
the most frequently encountered of those entrants who were 
married. Contrary to Bowman's observation, the majority of 
homestead entrants who stayed in the area and patented their 
quarter-sections before 1920 were unmarried. 

Interrelationships between Marital Status Age of Home- 
stead Entrants and Number of Homestead Entrants Prior 
COU Seance Number on Paceneeesubetores 1320) 

It is surprising that the single homestead entrants 

who, patented land priom to, 1920, dityso Mmeay norte peraod 
of time than the married entrants. The bachelors took an 
average 4.86 years before patent was issued, as opposed to 
5.06 years for the married entrants either with or without 
families. One family with twelve members, took 6.26 years 
to patent one quarter-section. Both the minimum and maximum 


length of time between homestead entry and patent dates were 
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ao 
found among the single-entrant group; 3.11 years and 10.69 
years, respectively. 

A comparison of the marital status for all homestead 
entries made before 1915 on an ethnic group basis, reveals 
that the majority of the entrants between eighteen to twenty- 
nine years of age were single, (Fig. 7.1). These graphs 
clearly indicate that young, single men tended to penetrate 
the uninhabited region in greater number than the middleaged 
group (forty years plus). The average age of all those who 
entered the study area prior to 1915, those who patented 


before 1920, and those who cancelled entries made prior to 


fii are shown in Tablem/ 7). 


TABLE 7.1 
AVERAGE AGE OF ALL ENTRANTS (1904-1915), PATENTEES (1904-1920) 
AND ABANDONEES (IF ENTERED BEFORE 1915) FOR FOUR ETHNIC 


GROUPS 


Average Age 


AVebagerwAge 


Average Age 


of ald ope aiinlk Cfvald 
Ethnic Group Entrants Patentees Abandonees 
Americans 34.4 (N=34) 35.6 (N=10) 30.9 (N=21) 
Canadians 32.9 (N=24) 30.7 (N=10) 34.7 (N=12) 
British 5 se N— ls) 29. 658-29!) 34.7 (N= 7) 
Europeans 33.4 (N=14) 47.0 (N= 1) 34.4 (N= 9) 


There is little variation in the average age of those 
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THE ABSOLUTE NUMBER OF ALL SINGLE AND MARRIED HOMESTEAD ENTRANTS 
WHO FILED PRIOR TO 1915 BY ETHNIC GROUP AND AGE STRUCTURE 


Single entrants 


ia Married entrants 





Americans 


Absolute number 


of homestead entrants 





1629 C0599 910-49. 50-59 ie 60,60 a7 0% 
Age (in years) of all homestead entrants before 1915 








Canadians 


Absolute number 


of homestead entrants 
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A oS he See 
50-59 60-69 70+ 


Age (in years) of all homestead entrants before 1915 


British 


Absolute number 


of homestead entrants 5 





O of ee 8 Bs 
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Age (in years) of all homestead entrants before 1915 
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Europeans 


Absolute number 


of homestead entrants 5 
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who entered and those who patented. The younger American 
entrants tended to abandon their claims, whereas the younger 
Canadian and British entrants tended to patent theirs. 
One-third of the single American entrants who filed before 
1915 had@patented before 1920°° This compared with 35.29 
per cent for the married entrants (usually with families). 
The rate of patenting by bachelors was higher for the Canad- 
Peaneandekritish entries, 4172 per cent and 50:0 per cent 
respectively. Likewise the married Canadian and British 
pavent ce). ategwas Mugners 63.3 per cent of the “uropean 
bachelors who entered prior to 1915, had patented by 1920, 
eonparcdawithwe20.Osser cent. for the family unit’ with two or 
more members, 

PeceiparicOnvOretorre. /. lLowitherigure J. 2.réeveals 
the generally lower rate of patenting by both the Americans 
and the Europeans. As noted previously, this low rate of 
patenting by the Americans and Europeans in relation to the 
number of entries completed, is a reflection of the later 
arrival of these two groups into an area where most of the 
better land had already been claimed. It is significant that 
a greater proportion of the married entrants (usually with 
families) tended to gain title (patent) to their homesteaded 
quarter-sections. The difference between the married and 
the single groups was nonetheless marginal, with the excep- 


tion of the Canadian group, where the rate of patent 
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THE ABSOLUTE NUMBER OF ALL SINGLE AND MARRIED HOMESTEAD ENTRANTS 
WHO PATENTED PRIOR TO 1920 BY ETHNIC GROUP AND AGE STRUCTURE 


Single entrants 


BS Married entrants 








Absolute number Americans 


of homestead entrants 
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by ene langer family unit was 22.4gper cent higher than for 
the single entrants. When all ethnic groups were considered, 
37.0 per cent of the single homestead entrants and 45.0 per 
cent of the married homestead entrants (usually with families), 
who had filed prior to 1915, had patented by 1920. 


Interrelationship Between Family Size, Ethnic Group and 
Homestead Improvements 


In order to gain patent to the homestead, the entrants 
were required to perform certain homestead duties (Appendix II). 
The acreage of broken and cropped land, in addition to the 
value of farmstead improvements was outlined in detail on 
the "Application for Homestead Patent" form issued to the 
entrant wishing to gain patent. Two duplicate copies were 
filled out and sworn to be correct by two neighbouring home- 
steaders. If the improvements met with the satisfaction of 
the homestead inspector, and Canadian citizenship had been 
granted, the homestead was duly patented. 

It is interesting to compare the average acreage and 
value of homestead improvements with family size and ethnic 
GerOuUD Pricr to, patent. FAs *noted previously, (che vaverage 
‘length of time for the single-entrant and married entrants 
(usually with families) was approximately the same. Assuming 
the length of time between homestead entry and patent dates 
are the same, a comparison of the size of family with various 
aspects of homestead improvements revealed pertinent trends. 
A limited number of homestead improvements have been chosen 


to fellate with size of family, (Table 7.2). 
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The single homestead entrants tended to improve more 
land than those entrants with three, four or five members 
in the family unit. The average value of the single entrant's 
house was significantly less than those with families, with 
the exception of those families seven and nine members in 
Size. The average number of cattle kept by the homesteader 
did not increase with family size, nor did the average num- 
ber of horses. Therefore, family size did not have any sig- 
nificant reflection on the amount of homestead improvements 
made on the quarter-sections claimed. 

Off-farm employment was common amongst the single and 
married homestead entrants. Railway construction, lumbering 
and mining were the most popular types of off-farm employment. 
These jobs were taken to provide extra cash in order to make 
the necessary Homesteadmimprovements. Therefore, at isi likely 
that the Jarger family units (with the exception. of the 
twelve member family) were unable to expend any more than the 
minimum amount on farm buildings (house and barn). The regu- 
lation change regarding value of farmstead improvements in 
1912, (Appendix II), may have influenced the average value of 
house and barn improvements shown in Table 7.2. 

It becomes clear from Table 7.2, that mixed farming 
was beginning to emerge as the dominant type of agricul- 
tural activity. Several of the entrants recorded hen houses, 
milk sheds, granaries, pig pens and fencing as further evid- 


ence of farmstead improvements. Most of these out~buildings 
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WenemColmnenhucte@nOre LoogssOr: Lough lumber. Fences were built 
Wen ral lS pawl re. Or ascombol nation of both’. 

Similarly, ‘the houses and barns were constructed of 
logs and/or sawn lumber. Often the walls were constructed 
When Logseandg the rootewas of lumber construction (Photo. 7.1 
sgatel ers) he 

On an ethnic basis the variation between the average 
acreage improved-is relatively minor, (Table 7.3). The 
American and Canadian homesteaders tended to have a:greater 
ROUMDCrBOLrenNOrses and ecatelertiian the ratish «)ft-is difficult 
to compare the European improvements with the other three 
ethnic groups because of the limited number (1) of European 
Bacencees @ hic lackhRolrepreisimenphasis on livestock is 


further reflected in the low value of barn improvements. 
Conclusion 


The homestead entrants who entered the Athabasca 
SEudy —aGLearmpruOr tow! 015 tended) to be vyoungeendssing le ea — 
though the single entrants tended to cancel homestead en- 
tries at a greater rate than the married entrants (usually 
with families), those who stayed patented their quarter- 
sections somewhat sooner. 

The variation in the amount of homestead improvement 
varied insignificantly amongst the four major ethnic groups. 
Some minor variation in homestead improvements were dis- 
covered when related to family size. Single homesteaders 


naturally tended to spend less on a home, but appeared to 
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Construction of Homesteader's Houses 
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Homesteader's House, (Dovetail Style), About 1915 
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have improved more land than families varying in size from 
three to five members. 

This brief analysis has provided some background con- 
cerning the age structure of the male homestead i eee 
font Ob Owl IS pe thespatentees =(pr104r) tou1920) "and the *rela-— 
tionship between age and rate of patent. Some indication 
of the average value and acreage of homestead improvements, 
as they relate to size of family and ethnic groups revealed 
some minor, but nonetheless significant trends and thereby 


contributes further to the human aspect of rural settlement. 
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(CHEV NRGMIR, WAIEIEIE 
CHANGES VIN THE RURAL SELTLEMENT “SU RUCTURE 
Introduction 


Thus far this study Nas “concentrated “on the coloniz— 
ation phase of rural settlement location. The phases of 
spread and competition as outlined in Hudson's (1969) 
theory for rural settlement location, will be examined 
below. The competition phase will be examined by an in- 
vestigation of the advance and retreat or rural settlement 
as determined by the change in the rural population struc- 
ture and the abandonment of farmsteads. The spread of 
tural "settlement has been related to thevareal change in 
cultivated acreage. The ee al evo lujie1on so fearrurak 
settlement pattern, with reference to certain physiograph- 
$eal* realities and cultural Simprints® (roads ,-vaillway, Jetc.) 
has also been noted, 

A®brilerereviewrol the ®cype of agricultural activity 
and the change in land use over a twenty-year period (1949- 
1969) completes this study of rural settlement in the Atha- 


basca area of north-central Alberta, 
Rural Population Change 


Rural population data were not collected for the study 
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area until 1911. When the previous census was taken (1906) 
the area around Athabaska Landing was virtually uninhabited. 
tne changesin the pooulativon=structure formjeach of the nine 
townships in the study area is shown graphically on Map 8.1. 
Within Townships 65 and 66, Range 22, West of the 4th Merid- 
ian no distinction was made between the farm population and 
the non-farm population. Those people living within the 
hamlet of Colinton in Township 65, Range 21, West of the 4th 
Meridian and the part-time farm population and non-farm pop- 
ulation living within the vicinity of the Town of Athabasca 
were grouped with the rural population. Therefore, Reema: 
population trends for these two Townships are difficult to 
review in light of the non-farm and part-time farm popula- 
tion bias. Nevertheless, a comparison of the rural popula- 
tion trends within the remaining seven townships (Map 8.1) 
ShOwsmthiat where has Neveu sbecenmaluni form caseror tall in 
rural population in the study area. Only two Townships 
(Township 66, Range 21, West of the 4th and Township 67, 
Range 23, West of the 4th) experienced peak populations dur- 
ing the same census year (1941). 

Township 65, Range 21, West of the 4th was the first 
area to, reach a pear tiratepe poration. (1921). es ltetended to 
be one of the first townships homesteaded in the entire 
study area. Township 66, Range 22, and Township 67, Range 
22 showed a substantial rise in rural population during the 
late 1920's and 1930's. Township 67, Range 21 has maintained 


a steady population with only minor fluctuations since 1916. 
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RURAL POPULATION CHANGES ON A TOWNSHIP BASIS BETWEEN 
1911 AND 1966 


Contours CH TE 
1756 
Source: Report on the Census of the Prairie Provinces, Stream, intermittent ee 
1921, 1936, 1946 and the Dominion Bureau of Lake, intermittent ats 
Statistics, Population for 1951, 1956, 1961, 1966 
courtesy of the Provincial Planning Branch, 
Department of Municipal Affairs, Government Ce) 1 2 3 
of Alberta, Edmonton, 1970. ee eS ee 
Miles 


Map 8.1 
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Township 67, Range 23, has experienced one of the more dras- 
tic rural population declines in the entire study area. With 
a peak population of 184 an 1941, the’ 1966 rural population 
figure was a mere 67 persons. Only Township 66, Range 23, 
has shown slight ruLal populaczon merease= since 196). 

During the late 920" seand througneout’ the 1980's a 
Significant movement of Polish immigrants and "dried-out" 
farmers from southern Rapeee and Saskatchewan penetrated 
the flute fields northeast of Athabasca (Township 67, Range 
21, West of the 4th Meridian) and the parcels of predomin- 
antly swampy land north and northwest of Athabasca (Townships 
67, Range 22 and 23) and east of the townsite (Township 
66, Range 21). 

The rapid decline in total population within Township 
65, Range 22 appears to be solely attributed to the loss of 
farm fon ERO as the hamlet of Colinton showed an increase 
of 62 persons between 1961 and 1966 (Personal Communication 
With Mr: W. Jackson; Provincial Planning Branch, Department 
of Municipal Affairs, Government of Alberta, Edmonton, 1970). 
The gradual rise in population in Township 66, Range 22 was 
partially attributed te *ehe small part-time farm operaimrone 
and suburban residences lying outside the Town boundary. 

Unfortunately detailed demographic data were not avail- 
able on a Township basis, so any "in-depth" demographic 


analyses have been curtailed. 
Active and Abandoned Farmsteads 


Although population trends are generally used as an 
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index to determine the advance or retreat of rural settlement, 
this measurement can be misleading. To fully comprehend the 
changes in the rural settlement structure, an examination of 
active and abandoned farmsteads can provide some general in- 
dication of land-holding consolidation on an areal basis. 
Maps 8.2 and 8.3 show the change in the distribution of farm- 
stead sites in the study area for two time Srntackey: 1949 and 
1969. Unfortunately, these dates do not correspond with 
census periods so that any direct comparison of numbers of 
active farmsteads with rural population data was not 
feasible. Nonetheless, there has been a significant retreat 
of farmsteads in certain sectors of the study area between 


Amano 1969. (Khablewewl) 


TABLE 8.1 


PERCENTAGE DECLINE IN ACTIVE FARMSTEADS 


BETWEEN 1949-1969 














Number of Number of Percentage 

















eS Active Active Choe 
Farmsteads Farmsteads ae 
in 1949 in 1969 
Twp.65 R21 W4 50 Al ea Bistin OS 
Twp.65 R22 W4 45 35 -22.2% 
Twp.65 R23 W4 29 28 2 
Twp.66 R21 W4 35 29 -17.13% 
Twp.66 R22 W4 47 Al -12.13% 
Twp.66 R23 WA 44 36 ~18.13% 
Twp.67 R21 wa 30 22 -~26.6% 
Twp.67 R22 W4 WP 40 -15.3% 
Twp.67 R23 W4 40 28 ~30.0% 





POT AL 372 300 -19.43% 
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Active farmsteads 


Abandoned farmsteads 


Railway: standard gauge 
Gravelled roads (graded) 
Dirt roads (graded) 


Trails (ungraded) 
Town boundary 











Map 8.2 
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ACTIVE AND ABANDONED FARMSTEADS, 1949 


Contours CE Loe 
1750 
Stream, intermittent +. 
re 8 TWN 
Lake, intermittent Ais 
Ors; O) 1 2 3 
Miles 


Source: Air Photo Interpretation. 
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ACTIVE AND ABANDONED FARMSTEADS, 1969 


Active farmsteads a Contours CEQ 


Stream, intermittent oe 

Abandoned farmsteads Lake, intermittent RAN 
since 1949 Oo OXY AA ALYY Z 

Railway: standard gauge +++ 

110.5: 0 1 2 3 
Paved roads — hal 
Gravelled roads (graded) —_ 
Dirt roads (graded) —_-—— 
Trails (ungraded) = ==wmnn Source: Air Photo Interpretation and 


Field Inspection, 1969. 
Town boundary cevcceers 
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On the basis of the percentage decline in the number 
of active farmsteads between 1949 and 1969 (Table 8.1), 
Township 67, Range 23, West of the 4th Meridian showed the 
greatest number of farmstead abandonments. This rapid de- 
cline is attributed in part to the purchase of a number of 
farms to the west of the Athabasca River by the Hutterite 
Brethern (who reside outside the study area) but more impor- 
tantly to the abandonment of farmsteads on the fringes of 
the large swamp area to the east ops te Peet eee River, 
One of the two townships which recorded over a twenty per 
cent decline in farmstead numbers was situated within the 
Tawatinaw River valley and the adjacent flute field and the 
other township was areally covered with flutes (northeast 
sector of the study area). Township 65, Range 23, West of 
the 4th Meridian, showed the least rate of farmstead decline; 
therefore farm consolidation appeared to be least significant 


in this area, 
Changesein Che Rural Settlement Pattern 


The federal government's homestead policy, which al- 
located one quarter-section to intending agricultural set- 
tlers, had encouraged the evolution of a dispersed rural 
settlement pattern because the settler was required to build 
a farmstead on the quarter-section homesteaded. Farmstead 
improvements and six months' residence on the homestead 
facilitated the dispersion of individual farmsteads through- 


out those portions of the study area considered desirable 
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by the intending settler. Maps 8.2 and 8.3 indicate the 
dispersed pattern of farmstead location. Physiographical 
limitations (large swampy areas, steep-sided flanks of river 
valleys, and flute fields) have interrupted the uniformity 
of farmstead dispersion throughout the study area. 

The distribution of active and abandoned farmsteads 
for 1949 (Map 8.2) reveals a close association between the 
farmstead and the road network. For the most part the farm- 
steads were established adjacent to a road allowance, although 
there are exceptions. Few new farmstead sites have been de- 
veloped in the past twenty=vyéears(Map 8.3). However, many 


(72) have been abandoned as noted previously. 
The Spread of Settlement 


Although it is apparent that rural population has re~- 
treated and farmsteads have been abandoned in the study area 
steadily since the Second World War, at the same time the 
acreage of improved land has been steadily increasing. A 
comparison of Maps 8.4-8.6 shows the change in improved 
acreage between two time periods, 1922-1949 and 1949-1969, 
The period 1922-1949 showed the greatest rate of land improve- 
ment. During the 1920's, tractors had begun to replace 
horses and mechanized clearing and cultivating equipment had 
enabled individual farmers to improve larger areas of their 
land. Between 1949 and 1969 there was a thirteen per’cent 
increase in ehathiieneteea acreage. In 1969, °some thirty-eight 


per cent of the entire study area had been improved. 
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THEPPOLreELOne OF Land sinitrzally cultivated by the home- 
steader was usually within close proximity to the farmstead. 
Since farmsteads were usually adjacent to the road allowances, 
the cultivated acreage was likewise closely associated with 
thie woad=network (Map e374). “THis associationsispiost by 1949 
as cultivated acreage was extended well beyond the road net- 


work and farmsteads (Map 8.5). 
The Evolution of the Road Network 


Many of the winding roads and trails that existed prior 
to agricultural intrusion were improved and utilized by the 
intending homesteaders and early settlers. By 1922, some of 
these wagon roads and trails were still in existence. However, 
the grid road network had been well developed by this time 
(Map 8.4). The Lesser Slave Lake Trail maintained direction- 
al orientation north-northwestward from the town of Athabas- 
ca. The old Athabaska Landing Trail, had been replaced by 
a new road to the west of the old Trail; one ail Cheese al 
to follow a section line (Map 8.4). At Long Lake, the new 
road joined with the south-southwesterly-oriented Athabaska 
handing Trail (Map (8.4) By 1949 “many Of scne pone ons .oL 
the old trails leading into Athabaska Landing from south of 
the river, were abandoned and road allowances adhered to 
wherever possible. In the flute fields strict adherence to 
a grid road network was not practicable. The apex of: the 


flutes provided an excellent natural route for a roadbed. 
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They were dry, sparsely vegetated and sandy. The occasional 
road in the northeastern sector of the study area continues 
LOMeOMIOW Ehescresctomor Llutess (Map 876)" yiSimilarly, the 
new paved highway traverses the crest of a flute, the orig- 
imdie rOoucesoL the AukRabeska®luanding Tram. Thevold Trail 
had fallen into dis-use after the provincial government con- 
structed a gravelled road south of the town of Athabasca 


along the west side of the Tawatinaw River in the mid-1920's. 
Agricultural Service Centres 


The Rereaces area has always been a mixed farming re- 
gion and the centres of Athabasca and Colinton have functioned 
as essentially agricultural service centres. Within the past 
twenty years, Colinton's role as a trade centre has dimin- 
ished while Athabasca's has strengthened. The population 
Gf Athabasca hasamore than) tripled in the past thirty years 
(Fig. 8.1). The educational, governmental and service func- 
tions of the town appear to have been largely responsible 
for the centre's continued growth. Retired farmers have 
tended to gravitate to Athabasca from the surrounding vicin- 


ity as well. 
Conclusions 


Agricultural settlement in the study area has exper- 
ienced a loss of farm population since the Second World War. 
Farmsteads have been abandoned and land consolidation has 


taken place. The advance of cultivated acreage into areas 
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considered undesirable (swampy areas) by the early settlers 
provides evidence of a continually advancing agricultural 
frontier. 

The pattern of settlement has traditionally been dis- 
persed. The grid road network has been super-imposed in most 
SectOms O1 the study area. the Crest, Of a flute 1s occasion- 
ally traversed, and water courses, water bodies, and swampy 
areas interrupt the basic grid road network. 

With the exception of the angular field patterns on 
the flanks of the flutes, and the odd-shaped fields caused 
by the interruption of sloughs and swamps, the general field 
patterns have usually been square or rectangular in the study 
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CHAPTER IX 


CONCLUSIONS 


This rural settlement study has focused upon the 
Peecess Olen tial agmcultural colonization within a 324 
Square mile area in north-central Alberta. The central 
theme of the study dealt with the influence that selected 
Spatial (distance to various pre-agricultural cultural 
features) and environmental (vegetative cover and soil types) 
factors had upon the process of rural settlement during 
the initial homesteading period, 1904 to 1915. The quarter- 
SeceL One pLOoVidedwthe sbasiceuni tt, ror Svaluating the influence 
that these two sets of variables had upon the time of home- 
stead entry. The number of quarter-sections chosen for 
examination was determined by taking a ten per cent random 
sample of the entire study area. This sampling method per- 
mitted a detailed examination on a quarter-section basis of 
the homestead entry and abandonment dates, the patent dates, 
the ethnic and age structure of the homestead entrants, and 
the value of homestead improvements prior to patenting. A 
linear correlation analysis was applied between the time of 
initial homestead entry onto a particular quarter-section and 
the distance to the various cultural features (Athabaska Land- 
ing, The Athabaska Landing Trail, the nearest wagon road or 
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trail, and the nearest railway depot) and the number of acres 
of each of the four types of vegetative cover, This statis- 
tical technique provided a method of measuring which factors 
tended to have the greater influence upon the initial land 
claiming process within a former uninhabited area. The 
strength of these associations between the dependent variable 
"time of initial homestead entry' and the various independent 
variables were expressed as linear correlation coefficients: 
a measure considered particularly appropriate when attempting 
to discover whether there was a progressive movement of 
settlers outwards from the pre-agricultural cultural features 
(i.e. Athabaska Landing, Athabaska Landing Trail, etc.) and 
the degree of influence that the location of these features 
had upon the initial homesteaders locational decisions. 
Similarly, the degree of association between the number of 
acres =of the four major types of vegetative cover was measured 
statistically by utilization of the linear correlation tech- 
nique. The evaluation of soils on a quarter-section basis 
was based on the predominant areal coverage of one of the 
five major soil orders, Accurate areal measurement was not 
feasible because the soil data available for the study area 
had been highly generalized. Therefore, the dominant soil 
order was selected and a rank-order correlation was performed 
between 'time of initial homestead entry' and the five great 
soil orders which were ranked on a one to five basis from 
the most desirable soil order (chernozem) to the least desir- 


able (Organic). 
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Lega 

An investigation into the age, and the ethnic and 
marital backgrounds of the initial and subsequent homestead 
entrants provided a basic’ description of the type of pioneers 
who homesteaded land in the study area. These variables were 
either directly or indirectly related to a selected number 
of independent variables (time of initial homestead entry, 
abandonment dates, patent dates, type of vegetative cover and 
homestead improvements prior to patenting) on a simplified 
statistical basis (absolute frequencies and percentages). 

The size of the sample restricted the utilization of any 
sophisticated statistical techniques. 

The changes in the rural settlement structure in terms 
of population trends, farmstead abandonment and changes in 
cultivated acreage were briefly noted in an attempt to account 
for the form and pattern of rural settlement in the Athabasca 
area at different time periods. 

RhescesulusPoreetnise study sndrcate thatvorvall the 
environmental and spatial variables considered for an evalua- 
tion of the process of initial rural settlement in the Atha- 
basca study area, the type of vegetative cover (an environ- 
mental variable) tended to be the most influencial locational 
determinant, There was a pronounced preference for scrubland 
over brulé, swampland or woodland. The number of acres of 
scrubland correlated higher with 'time of initial homestead 
entry' than any of the other types of vegetative cover, The 
better soils (chernozems and luvisols) tended to be settled 


earlier than the poorer quality soils (brunisols, gleysols, 
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wy, 
and organic soils). However after 1911 those quarter-sections 
exhibiting predominantly organic soil development were claimed 
along with parcels of land showing predominately luvisolic 
soil development, 

Of all the spatial (distance) variables considered, 
distance to the nearest railway depot (Athabaska Landing or 
Colinton) correlated stronger with 'time of initial home- 
sceadientry' than any of -thefothem distance variables. The 
correlation between time of ‘initial homestead entry' and 
distance to the nearest wagon road or trail appeared to be the 
second most important time-distance association. Somewhat 
weaker associations were discovered between time of initial 
homestead entry and distances to the southern boundary, to 
Athabaska Landing and finally to the Athabaska Landing Trail. 
Although all the distance-time of initial homestead entry 
associations were positively correlated, the strengths of any 
of the associations were not as great as for the one type of 
vegetative cover that is, scrubland. Nonetheless, there was 
generally a progressive penetration of rural settlement 
northward (the relationship became particularly strong once 
those parcels of land north of the Athabasca River were eval- 
uated). Rural settlement generally tended to penetrate con- 
centrically outwards from Athabaska Landing and radially 
from the Athabaska Landing Trail. The major reason for the 
lack of a stronger correlation between time of initial home- 


stead entry and distance to Athabaska Landing, was the fact 
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that the scrub-covered lacustrine plain east of Colinton 
tended to be one of the earliest areas to be settled. Con- 
sequently there were two separate nodes from which agricul- 
tural settlement appeared to penetrate: outwards froma 
small area on the lacustrine plain east of Colinton and out- 
wards from Athabaska Landing. The main transportation 
artery prior to agricultural settlement, the Athabaska 
Landing Trail was the least influential as a cultural at- 
traction. The Trail's position in the study area (on the 
crest of a flute and adjacent to the rough and broken slopes 
of the Tawatinaw River valley) seems to have been largely 
responsible for failing to attract the early homesteader, 

The importance of vegetative cover as the primary 
locational determinant during the initial settlement period 
is clearly indicated when a comparison of time of initial 
homestead entry and type of vegetative cover are compared on 
an ethnic basis. The Americans who were proportionately the 
largest ethnic group to enter the study wees between 1904 
and 1915 generally entered later than either the Canadian or 
British-born homestead entrants who tended to claim the pre- 
dominantly scrub-covered parcels of land because they were 
the earlier entrants. Once the attractive scrubland had 
been claimed for those who entered about the same time (1911), 
there was an apparent tendency for the British-born to file 
onto woodland,and the Americans to claim swampland. The 
American and European homesteaders tended to register a 


higher rate of abandonment and subsequently patent rates were 
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lovee for these two major ethnic groups than they were for 
either the Canadian or British-born settlers. 

The rate of patenting by the single homestead entrants 
was somewhat lower than the married entrants. However, the 
single men tended to improve more land and those who did 
patent the land tended to do so much sooner than the married 
entrants. The variation in the value of homestead improve- 
ments was insignificant on both an ethnic and marital basis, 

There has been a considerable loss of rural population 
in the study area since the Second World War. A 19.5 per 
cent (72) decline in the number of farmsteads between 1949 
and 1969 indicates that farm consolidation has been prevalent 
Since the Second World War, and during the 1960's this trend 
has been particularly accentuated. 

The rural settlement pattern in terms of the arrange- 
ment of farmsteads is areally dispersed with the obvious 
absence of farmsteads in the massive swampy areas, in certain 
porerenscofBthesiluice fteldsand fon cehemuough fendmoroken 
slopes of the major river valleys. The farmsteads tend to 
lie along the grid road network. 

The spread of agricultural settlement in terms of the 
increase in cultivated acreage continues to penetrate the 
former woodlots, swamp margins and flute flanks. The field 
patterns are generally rectangular or square. However, they 
adhere to the orientation of the flutes in certain portions 
of the study area. Very poorly drained swamps and exces- 


sively steep ridges have resisted cultivation, 
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ANEInvestergatrvonvinto the process orranitial rural 
settlement and the changes in the form and pattern of the 
rural settlement structure over given periods of time within 
the Athabasca study area was largely governed by the histor- 
ical data available for the area. The homestead records, 
the Dominion Land Surveyor's Notebooks and the Preliminary 
Soil Survey map of the Tawatinaw Sheet (83-I) provided the 
most important sources of information for the analysis of 
eres eocess Of inieralwagricultural, colonization, Interviews 
with early homesteaders in the area provided the author with 
emreecling for the region atthe time Of anitial agricultural 
settlement. 

This study has by no means exhausted all the factors 
Operative in the process of initial rural settlement. None- 
theless, an attempt was made to select a varied array of 
spatial, environmental and human variables that would shed 
Sooner lights Ol thesprocesseor rural colonization. » [fiethe 
importance of each of these variables was to be accurately 
assessed, wherever and whenever feasible, the application of 
such statistical techniques as linear and rank-order correla- 
tions, could generally provide a basis for arriving at 
certain conclusions regarding the process of initial agric-— 
ultural settlement. This statistical approach is not only 
useful in its own.right but also in terms of comparing colon- 
ization processes in other regions. Such an approach has 


previously been little used in rural settlement studies. 
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However, this study suggests that such an approach has merit 
when trying to account for the factors responsible for rural 


settlement location, 
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INTERVIEWS WITH EARLY SETTLERS 


OF THE ATHABASCA DISTRICT 


Mr. Irwin Bausman 
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Mr. Martin Labouski 
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Mr. Thomas Mapp 
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Mr. Alex Moulin 
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Mr. William Watson 

Mr. Reiner Whitely 
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MAPS 





National Topographic Series: 1:50,000 
Athabasca Sheet 831/11 East Half 
Athabasca Sheet 831/11 West Half 
Sawdy Sheet S37 l2anasc, Halt 
Sawdy Sheet S32 /i2enest Halt 


Grosmont Sheet 831/13 East Half 


Powe yasuanc Mapyo Rn. E.) LOUNG peDi2 1s.) 5. 
Glenbow Foundation Archives, Calgary. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 
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APPENDEX i 


The Following Pamphlet Has Been Prepared and 
Printed by the Publicity Committee of 
the Board of Trade for General Distribution 
GO TO ATHABASCA LANDING 
Where is Athabasca Landing? 


What is Athabasca Landing? 


Why should you be interested in Athabasca Landing? 


By dividing the Province of Alberta into Northern 
and Southern districts it will be found that Athabasca Land- 
ing is situated just twenty-five miles north of such a 
davisional) line, and on®thel Athabasca Rivers . This natural 
position makes Athabasca Landing the entrance to the north 
country either by trail or waterway. All roads to the 
north and the famous "Last Great West," commence at Atha- 
basca Landing and in a very short time steel rails will also 
run northward and westward from here. The eyes of the entire 
world are at present turned to western Canada in general and 
Alberta in particular and more particularly to Northern Al- 
berta. Why is this district receiving so much attention? 
Because the incoming agriculturalists and ranchers are look- 
ing for homes, the capitalists for new fields of investment, 
the prospectors for new undeveloped territory, the manufac- 
turers for new markets, the wholesalers for new distributing 


centres, the tourists for new scenes of wild grandeur, the 
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laborers for steady employment, the farm hands for oppor- 
tunities to obtain the fundamental principles of successful 
farming, the younger people for a young country and the 
Older people for pleasant climate. All these classes will 
find such opportunities in Athabasca Landing and immediate 
VLCinity. Are you not included in one of the above classes? 
If not write the Secretary of the Athabasca Landing Board 
of Trade for any information desired. 

Dominion Land Surveyors are already going into the 
country on all sides of Athabasca Landing for the purposes 
of sub-dividing, and by the end of the summer thousands of 
additional homesteads will be available. Within a radius 
of twenty-five miles of here nearly two thousand homesteads 
are available at the present time. The intending settler 
who prefers prairie land can obtain unexcelled prairie land 
just east and south of Athabasca Landing--land that is well 
Watered With streamseand.small lakes. Settlers preferring 
land of brush and prairie can obtain such land west and north 
of Athabasca Landing. 

There are several valleys in the district that are 
especially adapted to mixed farming, the rolling nature of 
them affording excellent pasture for cattle. During the 
greater, part,of the winter cattle can, forage fon themselves, 
it being necessary to feed hay only periodically. 

OvwdlidgmtOutheytactitnatethelgreater, part of this dis- 
trict has been surveyed only within the last couple of years, 
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Inde co locate in close proximity to one another thus form- 
ing colonies. 

Practical ll vVadlieenomcnall sot rocantceinurhiS GlSrcricc 
have, growing along their banks, good patches OEeburlding 
timber, 

Seeding was commenced this year in March--grain has 
been sown here the last week ineMayy and fully matured and 
mepenedmbetore the, finest trostwot fall. The seis a Long 


range of seeding time. 


A Crop Has Never Been Destroyed by Hail in the Landing 


DUstervet 


Sheep and hog raising is being carried on by some 
barmerseingthis.district, with big success. (These farmers are 
steadily going in for this business more extensively as it is 
BOuUnd Very protitable. ss ePcultry raising and dairying are 
found, LO belvery, profitable. 

The next few years will see great activity in railroad 
GOnSELucEION in this district. ThepA. es) Giweeral  WayveLominec 
east of here is already under construction. Construction work 
will soon commence on the Edmonton-Athabasca wettebiars Branch 
of the Canadian National Railway. This line will in the 
near future be extended to Grande Prairie and Ft. Vermillion. 
This work ise. o ready market for the farmers grain and good 
employment between seeding and threshing times, 

This is the opportune time for entering this northern 


district. There are still large numbers of excellent home- 
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steads Sean, close to ready markets and near to the 
railway line now under construction. 

At Athabasca Landing we have a subagency of the 
Edmonton Land Office and all entries for homesteads may be 
made with the least possible delay. 

Wevalsothave aneormcial, land guide to: take intending 
Settlers around the country. 

Owing to the number of incoming settlers, a Commod- 
ious Immigration Hall has been erected here this month, and 
is now available to all intending settlers. Newcomers will 
be able to make this their headquarters while they are look- 
paqeacound for a sultable location. 

The trek to the northern homesteads commenced the 
bicst. OL the year and promises to far exceed all previous 
records. 

The number of new settlers since the first of the year, 
to date, far surpasses all previous years for the same period. 


JOin in the “Northward Trek"—-at once! ) Dole mnow, 


Write the Secretary of the Board of Trade, Athabasca 


Landing, for any information desired." 


Source: The contents of this pamphlet eb eed in 
ene Nocuiern News, April 21, 1910, p. 1. 
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APPENDIX II 
SYNOPSIS OF CANADIAN NORTH-WEST LAND REGULATIONS 


JOUVE CCLSONM WHOM omthessOle Neadeor -aptamily «Or any 
male over 18 years old, may homestead a quarter-section of 
available land in Manitoba, Saskatchewan or Alberta. The 
Applicant must appear in person at the Dominion Lands Agen- 
ey Ore ouD-Agency forthe GiLstrict.intry by Proxy., may be 
madewat any agency, On. Certain conditions for father, mother, 
son, daughter, brother or sister of intending homesteader, 

Duties--six months residence upon and cultivation 
of the land in each of three years. A homesteader may live 
within nine miles of his homestead on a farm of at least 
seventy acres, soley owned and occupied by him, his father, 
mother, son, daughter, brother or sister, 

In certain districts a homesteader in good standing 

may pre-empt a quarter-section alongside his homestead, 
Price $3.00 per acre. Duties--must reside six months in 
each of six years from date of homestead entry including 
the time required to earn homestead patent and cultivate 
fifty acres extra. 

A homesteader who has exhausted his homestead right 
and cannot obtain a pre-emption may take a purchased homestead 


TiecCertaLn ULretrict.." 
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CHANGES IN THE HOMESTEAD ACT 

rire eo eo Can rOnds a HOMMmMLOnmiandsols Ele, Officer, 
received word from Ottawa of an important change in the home- 
stead regulations which should make it easier for a man with- 
out money to prove up his claim. 

"Hitherto residence was counted in three ways: 

le” From the date of entry. 

2. From the date of commencement of residence, 

3. For three periods of six consecutive months within 
three years. 

"By the new regulation the officials are permitted to 
change the commencement dates, so that a man could, for 
instance, reside on the homestead in April, May, June and July. 

"He might be short of money, and have to leave fora 
couple Of months. In the past, if he lert the ‘four months 
would not count. Now, he can return and put in November and 
December, and the officials can make the count so that the 
time put in would count, providing there was no overlapping. 
The change should prove helpful, for in the past many a man 
has lost three or four months, owing to his being absolutely 
compelled to leave to earn money to live on, 

"In future, a homesteader, who lives with his parents 
or some immediate member of his family, within nine miles 
of his nomestend will not have to build a house. In the past 
he had to build a house worth $300. 


The homesteader, who lives on his homestead, is re- 
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quired to build a ‘habitable house.'" (Northern News, 


WUuner | Zee ho Loree Dem ee ) ye 


"No Cancellation Of Homesteads in Winter." 


. . «. no homestead entries are to be subject to 
Cancellation during the winter months prior to the first 
OfeApriL. | 

"The object of the new regulation is to enable 
settlers to go off their homesteads during the winter with- 
out danger of their homesteads being cancelled in their 
absence. 

"Hardship has been wrought in some cases where a 
man has been away from-his homestead earning money during 
the winter and has not been able to get back just in time 
to fulfill. the regulations regarding six months residence." 


(HOGEReLNeNeWS,-January 2575 19135) pp.) °5) . 
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